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i<x\ under stan|^ing< of how. children interact with reading material in 

• r * ^"^^ ' * ^ ^« ' 

educational se'ttingsN^crt/cial to an understanding of odf successes and 

' ^^^"^ ' ^ • / » I ^ ' ' ' 

failures at teaching children to become^ki 1 1 ed. readier s. j A possible 

first step in attaining this knowledge is the col l^ctionlof a corpus 

obtained by the ^stematic observation, description, and coding of read} 

activities in a sample of classrooms', in the f^resent report we rel^e 

the develcJ^ment of a plan for collecting s;ich a corp^js, includinj^a sys 

tern for coding ob'Ser vat i6n,: procedures fc/r sampling clas|srocm^; and methods 

for indexing and accessing the corpus." Special emphasis 

' • ' i L % 

development of the observational ^yst^.^^^Th i s system is 

* ' / ' ' ' / ' . 

provide a unified, informat ioh-r rch description of classroom reading 

• '.' •• / / ' A ' "^-^ 

activiti^es and the reading materials mvolved. We have made a prelim,lnary 

* ' *' / 

Analysis of the changes J^n rea)ding activities and reading materi^^^^ which 

' V " 7 • ' i ' ' 

ght be'expected to occur * between :the lower (K-3) an^a middle (^-8) grades, 




mt 



/ 



and considered the feasibi 1 ity^^f /detecting such changes in a corpus of 
coded observations. Finally, /after weighing the casts, aiid'benef Its of 

collecting .a representative cforj^us, we concluded that cu^re^nt needs, both / 

/ / ^ ^ ^ 

theoretical and Applied, might be;,better served by small studies focused ' 



on Specific questions/ j 
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* yr / , Sampling Texts and Tasks 

' - / . ■ - , \ ■ 

From Us concept/on, the Center for the Study of Reading his been 

charged with spearh^^ading a broadly ba^ed, ^ifiUlti faceted attack' op the 

problem of the development of skilled reading. \One astSect .of this man- 

date was to develop a plan for sampling the. written discourse which 

children experience in the early and middle grades together with the 

different typeS/of tasks associated with the discourse, in this report, 

we outline the development of an observational system which was designed 

for the collet Ion l5f such a sample. We wish to s£ress at the outset 

that our major responsibility was the* development aftd evalua^tJon of a 

plan ior sampling texts and'tasks. .Thus, the observational system des- 

cribed In this report. Is pot a fully developed Instrument. We have, 

Iwwever, listed ch^nges'and modifications which would be required ^ 

before Implementation* We discuss how the sample might be cdllected^ 

compiled, and analyzed In ordeV to detect charifges In texts and, tasks 

between the early and middle graces; "PinaHy, we consldet^ alternatives 

to pur observational system and-conclude t^at reading research woujd , 

be better served by small studies fqcused on particular questions tf^an 

by an omnibus sample of texts and tasks. ^ 

We J>egan with the Intention of developing both'observatlonil and 

' ' ^ ^ ' ■ 

survey methods of sampling texts and tasks. However, as vfe damp to a 

fuller understanding of the Issues, we realized that the I eve|W detail 

necessary and the diversity of texts ^and tasks to be found in j^he scl^o| 

v^uld.(r»ke the use of 'survey methods ImpracflcaK We have therefore ' 

concentrated most of our efforts on the 'development and tesi^tlijbg* of \ri 

observational system. In this papec we recount this devilopmint, frdm./ 
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an Initial search of existing Titeratures through two major stages of 
pJlot tes^ing and revision of the ots^vation for^o the current form* 
Jhe current fe?rm is cfescribec;! in some detail. This form todes observa- 
tJdh^ by the selec^fioji aF an item from a list of pern)issible entries ^r . 
a ni^iber s;^_categories, eech of which specifies an important element of 
the description (e.g. Actor,* Dees, Type of Material). Exampl-es, are given 
to illustrdtc the T<^m, some sample observations are present^id, and 
techniques for the onaPy^s ^f observational data are discussed. The 
collection of a^ '^arge- data D^e is' c^nsi dered, tpgether wUh an exami- 
nation of th:j uses which it miglf^sGrye. Fhyally, modi f icat lonV of and 
alternatives to the observation system are examinftci. . 



ERIC 



A-^5LL^iiL2.f-^^_!r^^ d _Re3dJn g Tasks v 

The first order/ of bu3ines5 was a r.earch oXthe literature for rele- 
vant previous vjork/ \ We, began wiTh »n examination o\pvccei\f.res used in 
.^the collection o/ previous large text ^ampii^^. Carrol ?\ Davis, and 
R^ifch/nan (1971) ^cmp/Zecf a l^fg^ Sanipie or the rpadrny muter\a^ used in 
schools in grades 3 to y in order to develop a word ^frequency ^nt and 
a citation _base for Ihg^jggncaf^ Heritage"^ ^ A question- 

jhaire was c}eve loped around 22 cat^ories, (fictipri; nonfiction. and refe- 
pqnces), a magazine catggory, a religio^i category, and seventeen content 
4rea categories (e^g/. , social studies, ^ocia) studies* 9^uf>f<i}^ntary> 
s.hop). ' Sk questJo^^^l-^\asked the r^pl^nderit to list the "te'xt- books, 
fhdlvi dual, study and practice materials; library bcol<s, anf othen refdthg 



'm^tter'^r^st comrrionly used in your orades 3 through 9" (p. j(IV). ^This 



$tter most 
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quest ionnai re 'Was mailed to the highest administrative officer in eachjDf . 

A 

220 school districts who cogld delegate responsibility for f riling put-^ 

the questionnaire at his or her discretion. The quest idnna i re responses • 

netted a total of 6,162 different "^tftles*. Of these, the most frequently 

cited texts \t) each category were selected by a complex set of rules a^d 

constraints, y lei d i n^ i total of 998- te:<ts from whicli SOO'word samples 

^ were drawn for the word frequency count. . 

Thet Carroll et al. san^j^l e^doas nQt satisfy all of o^ur Vequi rements. 

. ' ' ' * ♦ * 

Fii'-st of. aVl% the s^ple by • now \5ome\4ihat' dated, sincse the survey on 

" ' • * ' ; * . ' 

)^hicfL it was* basQd, was. conducted in 1969. The-.main drawback^ however^ 

.is that, it contains no information about how the texts were, use'd^ whereas 

we are inte^rested in 'sampling texts together with the at^tivities and. 

contexts. in^wh I ch they ^are used. Furthermore, by prescribing the list of\ 



\ 



categoVtes and by limiting consideration to punished materials which 
I * ' ^- * \.. ' ^' ^ ' 

cTould b^jdentified by title, these investigators restricted the types 

of read.ing^ material which are. included in the! r^sample. 

The.second sample we examined was colhected by Hanson and Hesse (197^), 

who developed procedures fo1- use on a school system level. Using a '*brain- 

s to rmlngH. technique, approximately ^0 people produced a list of over 200 

<li^6)-et'e t7pes of avai labl4^rfeading materiajs. These, type's Wre classified 

into 60 categories (e.g., road* maps, npagazines, science textbooks) ih 10 

> * ^ ' * * ^* ' t • Sy 

domavlns fe.g. leFsure-time, textblboks). .An tjidex of societal expectations^ 
of wtlifih categories and domains of rriater ial "are appropt?iate at each grade 
level as determine^ .by the, material s .to whidi slruHervts-were exposed, was 

' ' • • / ' I . ' 'T ' \ 

^ddtermtned by quest ionna^ r'e> data from 60 teachers and central office 



I. • i :* ' s • . ' 
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administrators, Categqries and domains wer'e assigned to ^hrefe'g^rade .ranges 
y-lO, and 10-12\ The Corpus of ,readin^ mater ials. was selfected- l)y " ^ 

applying decis/bn rul ^ wi thi n categbri es ahd domains. Fgr^example, for 

' * • * ' i 

reference books the selection method was: ;* \ • 



Ask Mrs. Befckwith (IMC Coordinator) to name five essential ' 
' , «*«ference books (except dictionary or'^encyclopedia ) which an 
, * elementaryschool ,^a jniddle school,. and a high school each • 
.should have.. Randomly select two/pages from. each identified 

book. Select the beginning of a topic closest to the. page 

randomly identified and xerox that page. (p. 28) 

<^Again^ no information about thfe contej^its in which the materials occurred 
or about how they were used was obtained. 

' The final ^ample which came.ao our at,te;ntion was that being con- 
ducted by the Educational Products 'lnformati;<5n Exchange (ERIE). ERIE ' < 
has instituted a hationaT study>|h^he naturie and quality of ins'truct ionaf 
materrals. Th^y .are compiling and disseminating information about the 
classroom us.e and teacher eval4Jation of instructional materials, equip- 
ment, and systems with. the exlpressed purpose 'of aiding schobls'make 
decisions about the purchase of such materials. Although most of the data 
has bedn gathered by survey, observations and interviews have beeli collec- • 
ted in 1 ^ classrooms . Lists of the most frequently ^s^d- ti ties have . ' 

been compiled. Once agafo a ' detailed account qf the activi ti,es ^*n' which ' 

\. ■ ' ; ^ " 

tKese material s vi^ere empl oyed^f^is absenl'. J ' . * 

We next turned our attention to the Vealding activftv literature; 

After consulting witly a number^of people* in la' number^ of areas of reading ' 

research and instruct ion, ^we fjnsti^atM'-anr^R^I^^ (EWcat ional Besources ' 

Information Clearinghouse) computetri'zed literatur>e search. This search 
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» » * • •* 

* * . - 

tyrned up about fSO Citations of j •;.::'] articles, books, rechnical reports, 
and 'other ddcuments. 

. Articles and books which address themselves directly to th^e subject f 
of reading tasks or activities seem to fall roughly into .four categories. 
The first category migW be described as "reading activlt/i'es to motivate' ^ 
the student." An example of this type of work is Reading, Activi tieiS' in 
the Content Areas (Pi.ercey. 1976). Fiercey includes chapters for most 

c * < - • 

^ subject matter ar^'as (mathematics, history, shop, etc) and describes 

* « 

games and a^ti vi ties such as crossword puzzles and team quiz aames to 

^familiarize students with tho vocabulary of a content area. Althoiigh ' 'm 

books in this- category discuss a wide variety of reading ta$ks, they make 

• ' . ^ • * ' -> ^ \ 

no attempt at a comprehcns i ve' or systematic coverage of the possible range. 

of reading txks in which students nfight engage. 

Articles in the second^category, though not truly systematic," do make 

an attempt to be more ccrnprehensive^.in their discussion of reading. These 

articles describe broad categcM'ies of reading skills such as reading 

readiness, decoding, ;and comprehension, ^fjommer (1971), in an article 

on rapijd reading, provides a typical instance of this category. He lists 

or.icntatlon, selection; ciari f Icatior>, arrangment, review, and study 

^"^^^ ^^'P^i^^^s of raf^d reading. Even though |hese components are d4s- 

cussed at length, th6y are not deh*her"rH==!^HeK'^^ as to be observable 

In thd <4as$room. 'Similarly, it is questionable whethor any ^plrlcal 

support couVd be obtained for the existence of the hypothetical , components' 

advanced in these papers a3 distinct readfng skills. 



The third category of 
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artfcTes Includes those which describe 
taxonomies &f reading actlyltles or skills. One classification that 
has received considerable attention is Barrett's taxonomy (Smith & 
Barcett, 1^7^)/ Barrett 1 ists four main categories of reading com-* 
prehension: (l) Literal* recognition or recall,. (2) Inference, (3) 
Evaluation and \k) Appreciation. Each of 'j these areas Is further di- 
vided Into four to eight jsub-ca.tegories ar|d examples of each sub- 
category $re given. Although the taxonomy^, seems to cover a broad 

range of reading tasks, Barrett states that it'^Is not IntendecKto be- 

/ ^ \ " - ' ^ i ' 

exhaustive'. The intention of these taxofion)Ies is to describe What 

the author feels should J^e a piart of a read'iing .program. We fpar that 

i • ^ 

many acftivlties that ar» a part of. reading prpJ^Bs are. neglected* 

The fourth category of articles consider specific reading tasks 
that are observed In .the classroom. However each article tends to 
focus on a small set' of activities related t^p some single objective. 

For example, Gerhard (1975) bel i eves that ''grouping of Ideas" Is a 

1 

necessary component of comj^rehens iori. To this end hejists categorizing 
skills, translating categories into paragraph's, organizing Itemsjwlth- 
In paragraphs, and other similar skills which are lntended*'to teach . 
students how to group Ideas and thereby Improve comprehension. It is 
not clear that the fgnctlons listed in thes^ ar^tlcles^re discrete, 
observable tasks, but, In any case*; 'they .do not begin to exhaust the 

range of reading tasks which occur In classroohjs. 

%• ' * \ . , - 

ye also^ examined sever'al .teacher ' S' gul des and^^optent texts i.n 



order to learn 



the sorts of acHVltlfes deslgnejl foi; use with those ^ 
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texts. ( We d(2termined that aj^though tWse Sources reveal what, 
according to th^ text authors, teachers should do, they db not tell 

what teachers do do. Certainly the experience judgement, and crea- 

. . * ' ' * ' ' > 

tlvity^of the individual teacher, the number an'd nature of the students 

and the physical and temporal constraints of the classroom and school' 

year play a^more Cfucial.role in determining the activities which - 

. < ^ ^ ^ C ' 

occur in a, particular classroom than the presumptions ' in teachers ~- 

guides* • 

In summary, we found that the res'darch and practicaj literature 6n 
reading activities pre'sented what researchers and* programs authors. . 
think should Be' lised by teachers in classrooms or what they observed 
about a narrow-range of activities, -not a wel 1 -documented and brpadly- 

based description of reading activities that actually do occur in a- 

' ' ' " ^ * ' " / ' 

range of classrooms, kindergarten through* eighth" grade. ; . 

Our search 'did', however, turn up two projects -which are directly 

relevant to our ^ork:^ the ^Educational Testing-. Service survey *of 

compensatory reading programs' (Rubin , Treisman, Wilden, g Yates ,VJ973) ,^ 

and the Reading and Mathematics Observation System (RAMQS) developed 

by Calfee and his colleagues, (Cal fee & HooVer, '197^, 1575), A^" 

discussion of RAMOS will be-deferrr^d until our observation system 

has been presented, so that the, twd can be compared and contrasted 

. » V • ^ * \ 

We wlir 'discuss Rubin et al, here. > , ' * * 

The first phase of the Compensatory Reading Study consisted of 
a questionnaire svirvey of a sample of .731 school s In the United States, 
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The focus of the study was compensatory reading programs in grades 2, 

/ 

^, and 6, where compensatory reading was defined' as ''any readir^g in- 
struction provided to the students because they are reading be'low 

* «^ ' * 

their grade level" (p, 2), The principals of each participating 

. school- (585 responded at least partially) were left to tiecide if any 
6f the reading ins^uction In his/her school met this definitid'n. 

Each school in the sample received three types of qi^st ionnai res; 
a School Principal Questionnaire, which pertained to the school as 
wh<^le, and a 'Teacher Character i st i^cs Questionnai re and , Class and 
Program Xharacteri,stics Questionnaire for each classroom. 

The Class and Program Quest*iqfina i re is of •p^.rticu4aT,. interest to 
us. It included questions about the duration and frequency of periods 
of f;ormal reading instruction; about the size end makeup* of groups of 
students for instruction*, and .about thegoa'ls and success of in-' 
^truction. Several questions addressed the reading^ nfeteri^ls used in 
class, including the rated "frequency of use of different types pf 
materials (e,g\, textbooks 'other^ than . basal readers; newspap^r;5^ 
magazines, and other periodicals; games, puzzles , -and toys), ancLthe' 
publisher and title of t^b readinig programs .used; as well as the^ex- 
tent of 'their use, The^teachers .\^ere asked to note the importance 
of and amount of time .spent in different reading activities, T}ie 
value of the information gathered is s n'V/hat Jimited, however, b'e- 

cause: 1) only reading series were identified by t^tl'e; other 

materials could no.t^be identified and obtained.' for further analyst: 

"•I , " . •' ' y 

2) the activity types >dent i fied in the. quest ionnai' re (e.g. improving- 



t 
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^ motor abi li ties , related tifc-eadihg, increasing attention s<pan, de- ^ 
veloping^visual disqr il^inat^n) 'were closer to instructional objecr'* 
tives than to the descriptions of actual classroom events^ there 
was no attempt af integrat ing tk^ inform^ioh alx)ut materials witKl 

-the information abouKactivities. * ^ \\ 



Development of the Observation-System - • . ' 
Our perception Off our task and our examination of the existing 
literature convinced us that the development of new procedures for* ^ 
the sampl ihg of tasks apd texts was requi red. As we began to con- * 
sUer the job confronting us, We inade twp decisidns wh ich*dlrected the 

coursre of our work during the sCrbse;queiit months: ; 

\. ^ " ' - 

1. That we ^propose a single, ' integrate;! sampl e "of^ texts and tasks, 

2. That we would focus exclusively on.rejding In school. In ♦ 
the grades • . , ^ . - 

The first.'of the^e decisions reflects thd, belief that meaningful 
analysis afje>?is and tasks is impossible if each Is treated as If It ^ 
were unrelated to.tj:»e other. The second reflects a des i r&- to carve 
out a. manageable, finite prc^lem. , " - - \ 

As we began to discuss, with col leagues' anthteache'rs, the de-* ^ 
velopment of procedures for sampling tasks and texts, we f^und our-* 
selves hampered in our thinking and our attempts to communicate wfth 

pthers by coirfusion over the expression ^'reading ^s1< A cormion^/ 
♦ - " * ' • . 

Interpretation of 'Veadlng^-tasksf^* which vve soon rejected, is reading 
tasks as reading skills and/or instructional object i\(es,^ Some other 
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possible, Interpretations, with examples," are: « ' 

A. Teacher'.s Purpose, • «,«. 

' 1. Teach geography • ' ' . 

2. Teach reacJrng •(decoding, literal comprehteTislon, etc.) 

3. J<eep chl Idren busy and out of his or her hair. 

B. Activ4^es Planned (Intended) by Teacher 

, 1. Children wtH do wo?H<book exercise "matching couinrl^ 
with their prhjcipal exports. ^ ' 

2. Children wi 1 reread' stories aloud to class. \ 

3. Children Will read or" Took thr^luglj magazines and tomic 
I books*. , - ^ 



Teacher's Instructions tojnitiate Activity 



1. ,'*Take out your socig^^S^Hfes workbook and -do^pages 

45*48,** or *'For>tomorrcw3 1 i ke you to ^6 pages 45-48 
tn your social studies :woxkfaookJ' ^> " 



2. * 'OK, now we're^^g to all take turns reading out loud 
. ^ from our purfSle storyJxxyk* Tracy^ why don^t you go * 

first andj^read the one "..J^ ' - * 

^ ^ 3. s "YpuWe^been such -^ood students this morning, that we'll 

^ . • . ^ V • ^ just take 20 minutes outT toMbok at magazines." 

V. * D. . Child's Perception, t>f Instruction,- Activities, and Purposes 

• . * ' (which may'-orinay not inalfch A,-B, and C) 

f. What the Student Does • ^ t 

\ " '> ' (which will be jointly determined by D and by what the student^ 

V » ' • waots to db,* variously weighted) ^ • ^ 

. ii^' " , . " ^ 



1. ,Studen?t"ijJoes the workbook- exercise 

2. Student rea'ds aloud or Usteris; 

3. StiSdept looks at magazines': 

F. Oetailecf^ ^Sequence Qf ^^ CMld's .Behavior 



^' ' ' 1., 



Stu^ffent rea'ds the workbook instructions., reads 'the first 
dScercise but is unabld to determine how to answer the 
question, goes back to the instrfic^ohsjll^^ 



> 
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12 . 

2#. Student reads story aloud until he or she comes to b 
word which he or she doesn*t know, pauses^ attempts to 
. sound out the word, . ^ ■ 



3* Student leafs through Newsweek,* stops to examine a 
I picture of a' fo/eign diplomat , begins t9 read the 
picture caption, •.•*.. , / 



A 



We decided that our primary nespqnsibi T rty was to develop and evaluate 
methods for observing and recarding 1) the types of activities (E 
above) in which children participate in lessons designed to teach 
reading sl^ills, in ^the^ 1esson% whic^ involve or are directly re-- 
w lated t% teach reading ,5ki 1 Is , in other lessons iS;(hich invdlve or are 
directly related to* reading, in recreational reading, and in reading 
' for information, f,<5r example, reading about upcomfng school events, 
together with 2) the "reading materials which are emploVed in tbese 

activities, .(We decided-at the outset to ignore disruptive behavior 

'I 

and activities .unrelated tp reading.) Our goal was to characterize 
those classr^oom activities in which children are on task and actually, 
engaged' in reading or in activi ties that lead into or fibllow reading. 
As a result of conversations with teachers ancj wi tV't he Reading 



4 



Center staff, we abandoned the use of the word task in favor ©f the 

-4 : 

* V* .word activity . The phrase reading acti.-vity seems to capture the sense 

' * ' ^""^ 

of readin'g task upon which we had Vet tied and . to avqid some of the ' 

, 4 

ambiguity of the^1:erm task . For simH^r~reas,Qns, the pHrase reading 
. ♦ ' materials replaced* the word texts in put descriptive vocabulary, 

To begin to assesi the nature and range of reading activities o- 
■ ' - 3nd materials, which such a sampl'e would be 1+i^e'ly to uncover, we asked 

ERLC ^ ' " " ' 



a group, of teachers to list the activities and materials which their 
Students had used j^^l ass the previous day!. As part of a Rr^sen- ' 
tatk>n for an 'inseryice day at t^e Washington School in Champaign,^ ' 
nilnois wejrouped the teachers^' by grade ^evel and had eacfi group 
generate a list of, activities and materials.. Examination of^these. 
^ Usts^convlnced us>that we could i ndeed expect to obse^^a broad .^^ 
range of activities in the classrooms we visited. 

Most of our efforts to date have been spent in the deve.lopm 
piloting, revisioij,, and refinement of an observation procedure. Ou 
first round of observation greW out of , the Insejvice day at Washin^t 
-"^^hpol. Durm'^.^theTirst two weeks of October," fqur observers stent 
. a, total of abbut.30 hours in Washi ngton ^School , writing prose 
descriptions of the.readlng activities and materials 'they observed. 
An exami^l^g^of these o|>^rvatTons J s shown in Appendix 'A. • These 
• observations serv^/as an initial data base which we examihed In * 
ordec to reflt>/our notion of reading activities. The need for a more 
syst^mati^ethod of recording observations was evi deqt "and b^ame ' 
ourm^V^oal^ of the standards against wftfch any profjosed 

^ervatlon system was tested was that It be able'to handle the 
activities described in this initial set gf observations. 

The first mdjpr step, in the developmen^of the current ^rm waS 
the decision to code an activi ty by. J^slgr|i^ a Specific value" to'^^ch 
of aj^umber of columns, where each column^ represented some element of . 
.an activity description. In this manneV, the observation. form |^ ^ 



V 
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rather like i case gtefnfc&r, or frame system; the observer instairt i^^tes 



the ca56^*/r fills the slots by choosing one ep try from each" at^se\^e%l 
./ The act^"vlt>^is describe^d by the ord^ed combinatWri^ ^1. 



columns 



the specified column values. The observation form which eyblved 
H showH In Figure I. This form is qui te^sJmr,1ar to the Current' form, " 
which ili described in -detail below. We will not deal /ith i^t &t 
length Here. 



f Insert Fig. T.^bout he. 




Four of hs including tvoj^f.^-f^ graduate s^tudents who had been" 



ob^^rving classrooms in Champaign and ,Urbana schoymls'wecit to Dafton/^'^ 
Ohio and spent approximately two and a half days (about 50 hours / 
total) observingTcla^srooms in five Dayton schools.. 



A sample protocol is shoU in Appendix B. As a result of this 

i (, - ' - ■' ■ ■ '■' 
^S"*^ ^"4 <l'scusslon5 we 'ha^. during that period, it was decided 

tiiFt greater flexibility and ease of^r^portlng would result if we had 
a form that had, instead of separate columns for the initiator and ' 
responder, a single column In which we^ould name the person or persons- 
performing the action. We had found the Iriitiator and , Responder and ' 
the following -Level of Tjaxt col umps for/.each' cumbejsome and frequently ' 
redundant. The -procedure was also rather unsatisfactory for des-'"' 
crlbing_events for which there was no responder. 

By dropping the Initiator and .Responder columns,/ and replacing . 
^#wUh a single. Actor col'umn, and then propping /the second Level 
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of^ Text, col limn (which had followed the Responder column), we found 



that we cou 
td mor*e ful 



used In the 




d substitute other, column titles which would permit us 



y describe the text or other material that was bei 
event b^eing^'absferved. 




Thd>Curret>t Observation Form 




he form has been designed .to provide enoiigh structure to make , • 
information we get. readi ly ^classifiable, yet to be flexible enpugfi 
to.be^ appl icable to" a wide range of classroom activities.- Seven of 
^ the ten columns on the form have lists 'of admissible entrie^/ These 
lists are ^aht to be suggestive of whajt the observer can lenter, butu 

♦ • ^ 

the lists are not exhaust i ve. .The observer can subs ti tdtel new ^des- - 
criptive words' if the laniuag# avai.lifele Yn/the 11 sts doesjnot d^s^r^b 
what s/he is observing^ 

^ We have deljJbej^teily separated , the observation *and classi f^icatlon 
pha'ses of the procedure. (t is our intention that an observer ^using 
th"te form in a classroom wi 1 1 use language that is- a:^^ close to the 
event being observed|fs possible, and reserve the class If Icat ion of 
Nihat is Joeing observed as a separate operation^ Since, the uses to 
whf<i^^.^the data might Be; put are not clear ,^ we felt it was besl^o re- 
cord as m\ich'$pecific- information as possible^. In addition, the * 

'\ '"^ ' * 

periods we haVe^spent in ^classrooms making- observations have convfriced 

us that an observer has enough to do ^o record whar is going on wlth^ 

out Slaving to ^ake high-level decisions about the classif Icatlon^xjf ^ 

the events bein^ observed • ^ 
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The easiest situation in whliCh to record is a teacher- dj rec ted 

classroom, one in which the teacher spends most oV his or her time 

teaching the entire class. V/e discovered, however,, that 0ven i,n ; * 

'the busiest and most con^usin^ of classrooms (in whijCh several 

. activhties are occurring simultaneously), it w^s possible to record 

these constantly shifting activities on the ;form*\ In a classroom 

'In which the teacher 'is t^eacbing the entire class, \\}e observer . 

^. sits- SO that he or she can*see both t'he teacher and at least 5ome of 
^* - " , ^ • y ' ^ ^ ' 

^'the students. The obs^\fer 'shpul d be close enough^ tb^ the students . 

teacher §6 that what they are cToirig can be seen and' heard/ 

In a classroom in which there are several activities occurring simul- 

taneously, "the observer starts by )«tching the teacher and the stu- 

dent or. group he or she is working with;* recording that activity, 

and then ^walking around the room and observing .and Vecording the 

\\ ^^^^v^'^'^s or other groups or individual students. IVhen^ tlie teacher 



* I 



"Pi 



>hifts to anothfer student .or group /^Hihe observer recordsiwhat *l s 
happening there, and then returns to the students in the rest of 
the classroom to record any change of ^ctivityJ 

t\nce a major share b^F the activities i-n elementary cla^rooms 
are In some, way related to- reading, we found It bes*t *for an observer 
to spend^n entM re. day ^^i n one^classroom^re^rd'ing -af 1 ol^ the rele- 
vant activities jon the form. In Junior high s'cboo? , obijervations 



aVe tied to the length of the class period, ^ and the description of 

a full day of activities requi res the observation of dlfferen| classes* 



1 o 




/ ^ 
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The observer uses hothnthe blank form and the glossary v^hile - 
making classrooln observations. ^R(e focm is divided Into ten columns; 
each of these cofumns also occurs in t^ie glossary, which Is shown In' 
Ffg^e 2. Th^re^are n6 entfies in Colulnn^„ 9, or 10 In thJ glossary. 
We shall discuss thes^^ first. 



Insert Fig, ^ about here. 




/Column 1 cgijtalp^ the niifnber which designates a specific 6b- 
,vatlon. A teaching \,sequence qr eyent^may be comprised of several 
ni^bered observatiorfs. Each" ^actl vl ty In a sequence that Is coded by 
^ ythe observer is given a r^umber.. The numbers continue In sequence for 
the. entire observation- period}' (Observations, from a day spent Inj an 

elementary classroom wlH usually ^over several pages.) 

' J- ' ' % I • 

In Column 9 the observer writes, down the length of time. the 

- ' ' L- ^ ' 

event being observed lasts. Since \\t is usual for several obser-! * 
vatn>n^ to make up a- teaching sequence, the number'bf minutes written 





In the* dura fton^olumn sKould be for the, total, sequence and hot each 
elementv of i t, 




Column 10 is reserved for any 



nts a teacher wishes to make 



r each of 




about wha^t has Just occurred, or what he' Dr sh^ plans to do next. (This 
column wa\ added at vthe- re<|uest»of . a tfeacher who wanted to explain 
what she waSy^ding to do 'the next day^^ -|Je, fee that^teachers should 
>e 3b'le to make comments about what^He /Observer is'^^seeing.) 



jrer.ia i 



a 1 ist pf admissible 



ining coluifinsj^Wbre i^ 
it^j ^^^ C olmign 2^^\titledi^ctQr, Is where -the observer records who \ , 



■ r 
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* * * 

is being observed.. Typically a sequence will start-witti the> teacher. 

If, for example, a teacher points to a sentence he or she' has wri tten 

• " ! , 

/ . on the board and asks the studefits to read the sentence out Ipud, the"' 

' " I ■ ' ' " ' . ■ ■ j » ■ ' i 

observer will write "T" ,i[|i~ the Actor column for Observation Number 1. 



^y^v' will wriLe i .ip tne Hctor column ror Ub§erva 
. ■ If thfe group'.ha,^ sever^s'tudents in it and they are reading the sen- 



is 



I umri^ 



^1 



. tence as a group, the 9bserver^ wi 1 1 write "7S" in the jctor coli 
for Qbservatjoo^ 2: "sTIien if the teacher next asks the students to copy 

some words .from the chalkboard, the observer will write "T 6 7S" in . 

■ ^ f \ ' ■ , . . 

the Actor column ag^ Observation Number 3. if the teaqher then asks 

■> ^ - 

an individual student in the group to clos'e her eyes and spell a ■ ','*) 

' ' . ' f - ' 

word that the teacher presents, and repeats thPs procedure with^seve- 

ral of the students fn the group, the observer will Write "T" and 

s . • . ■ 1' 

\ "7'S's with I. T. "'(Individual Turns) for Observation Numbers k and 

. - ■ '. • 

respectively. * - 

' \ '--^ y \ " " 

If the observation begins with student activities, *the observer 
writes down the number of students being observed. ^' If the entire 
class isMnvolved^ a ''C" is written in the Actor cblumn. If durihg 



'V- ' • this sequence individual members p^f' the tlass are responding to 

'\ * ' ' *k. < ' i ' ' ^ 

qbefe^ions from the teacher , '"C with i's.written in the column. 

If fhe teacher an;J the entire class are doing an activity simuita- ' 
neouSly, "T and C" is written in the column. j \ ' . 

We cite teacher aides and stqdent teacheTts as teach-ers, >f we are 
\ >^ ^ ■ • - I 

observing a teacher sequence in which the aide is teaching. The 'form 

\ ' " ■■ 4 - ' ■ / ' " 

' "^^^ handle situations in which' students '&r^ working together and' 

peer tutoring. «f one student is working J^l'th ^nother student, and 

Er|c . / . 20 
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the first student Is essentially a te^acher, we still call each of 
^the members of ' th^ 
tRe'^ first student 
; Columns 3 arid 



pair^an S, and mdKcate, the'^teachlng nature^f 
5 behavior in the Doel column, • ' 

i», Does 'and lewer^ i phUlHe , -ar^^ftSectron^ ' 



with the most^entrfes, and the go] unit's In which the malfi conten^ of 
what -Is occurring Is recorded. In' each of these columns we have 
I istecl <:^ategorles and, sub-categories. The category heads are Intended 
to help tlie observer find a sub-ca!t|egory worc^ that will describe the 
behavior being observed'. The obseifver uses the most precise term 
possible, alid If thene Is no suitable teVm wri tten on' the form^^^ - ; 
observer writes In his own. ^ It l^ also posslbletha^t theobserver/ 
may choose toli^^r ife^ IW £he category term Itself as the most accurate 



description ojF what happ^enlng^ We feel-the flexlbfrity of ^tKese ^ 
procetlure^ for making entries In Columns 3 and h permit observation 
codings tp remain very close to what Is happening hi the classroom. 

The iactlon word or vJ9rds ^that are to' be ASsed to, describe what 
Is happening are wrt^en In Cfijumn 3, the Does' column/ The catLories 
that appear In this column a^e read , write , lUten, talk, Jocate. 



Ea^h of these cpte^rles contains a list of wonJs that the^ftbserver . 
can use to precisej,y*^desdribe the .apt Ion that is occurring. ^Thfe 
blank lines at the end of each category remiijd the observer that an^ 
other suitable. entry can be written in. J"he vferd other at the 6nd of 
'thtf cotumn Indicates thai a neWxat^'gory'can'be/introdu^d. If, 6pP ^ ' 
example, a teacWr i^^correcting the misread words of a^h.ild who" & . « 



r 



i 



reading out loud, Obs^Vv^fttk- Number )' wiijld be ''reads- alo^" jo' /the 



^, ' , Samiil I T«!@Eirand Tasks 
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Does column and Observation Number 2 woul d''b^/«'coprecfcs';M'and%thi"re • 

8" indTcatlpn that" Observa-t ion Number -2 Is" a.'part of a/sequence: 
st|rtjna wit|j.0bserv»tlon.^ui1iber;i, y^.. ' 



« « 



1 



OBSERVATION 
NUMBER 



V (example) 
2 



If^s^-also pdss 



ir 



ACTOR . 



75' 



T- 




ible^tOi use* 



more than one worjd*Tn any one* column; If '\ 
the observer should choose to write 'Misten'* and "corregtV In thc^ Does 



column of the above exam>?le tha 



t, wduid-t 



\ 



-bte~acceptable. ' 



The content of what ^s occurring 1$ recorded ih^the tevel of 
Pisdpurse column. Decldlnta what to write i'n this colj^, probably ' 
takes the most Khowledge aiid judgment on the pant of ^tl^ observer. 
We have dellberatdly trled^to keep the descriptions as simple ps pos- 
sfble. We have done this for two reasons: 1) so that rela^fvel un- 



sophisticated observers can use^fhe form, and because oyr Actfvftv 
,C Itiss I f f ca 1 1 on Sy s teriT,, 

reflect finely dl f ferehtlate^Kq^dlng tasks.. (That the tl^scffptlon^- 
6ou\d be more highly detailed islp^lcularly true pf 'activities thai,- 
Involve the teaching of phonics ^r various kinds of comprehension act J vlt lies. 



2-2 
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I • The categories |hat appear jn this column are letters and/or ' , 

, sounds , letter and/or so und combination^, words, word combinat ionsS^"^"^^ ^ 
^ - <:ompreh^rrsHon skills , wr i t i n'g ski 1 1s y gramme r , . s tyl e , and other . As 
!n^ the Does> col umn tl||^ blank^^J^ie^ the end of eadi cat^goryi&re- 
mind the observer ^that 'any other, SLuitabTe^Try--ca^ 
^ ^/Oi^d the^category other* at >the end of the colunn indicates that a 

new category «can be-wriJ:ten In^ Again, we -seek flexibility In order ^ 

^ • ► • ^ ^^ ' . ' . ' : - ^ > : ' 

• to 'perjuit the form ttf'tclo^ely .reflect what' is occurring In the' ■ 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ' - " 

c)>assrobm. 

The^examfJle above, in which a teacher is correcting- thev mls- 

takes of a child who is reading to/him or her^nwlth the Level ^f 



Discourse column filjed would look like this* 



(example). 



OBSERVATION 


ACTOR-* 


does' 


1 

LEVEL OF DISCOURSE 




1 

IS 


4mdU aJtoud 













As 'in'ttie Does c^umn, the obse^V^r^may' use mor'e than one word 



Trom the Levdl of DTscourse column. For^ample, In a teaching se 



7 



« quence in which a te^herjs tislng^spell/ng rul^s to demonstrate vprh 



, ^tense 'usage, the observer woul d write '^g^Ilng'^ ^hlch is from the 
yfo'^d^ category and *!vehb tense** .whjqh /is from the grammar. category.- 
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- Calupins 5, 6,. and 7 are designed to characterize what the' 
teacher^ and students are looking at, t^lktng about, of* iXktenirtjg 
to vWln .Column 5 the observer indicates what^media is being us^<( in 
tfief-attivi ty being observed by wrfting one of the' words' on the list' 
yn the ^pjjimnr' ^IVe^have included picture book, woVkbook, ditto Iheet , 
word^l ists. chart, cards, ' bo6k; audio taoe , fi )m strip, fil rn , mag a* • 



zine> newspaper, / chalkboard, bl^ank pap.er, j an^ or^l (which is used 
for activities .for which there i^s no a'cconipanying written or pic- 
torial material )v There J's also \ , -another blank. It Is in this 
column that the observer is to write down thf title, publisher, and 
edltii^n of- any published mater iaislth^ are beinig bsed. 

If published texts are being uVed, the observer indicates the 
type of ma'terial in Column 6. The l\istings include, for example,. 
reader , reading^ workbook, math book, math workbook; science book. 



-6 *v 



and science workbook. 



^ The entry in Columrr?7 is related '^to the type of Material being 
usedjn Column 6.* If, fgr example, the students are filling in pre- 
fixes and suffixes in a reading workbook, Cqlumn 6 would have 'Ve^dlnq 
workbook' * writtea^in it and Column ,7 would have '^ skill lesson!' ^written 
In fit. • . - 

Iff Column 8, Type of Instruction! the -oj^server InHicates'by 

thejetters,^ aL through e^ the nature of the ij^^truct ional setting being 

observed. | The Uj^s^-fTTgi^re: a^/ direct teacher in^tructfonr b..- teacher 

— ' *^ * - * . ^ 

^tnltlated and monitored activity, c.. teacher initiated but not moni- ' 
' .... 

tored* act ivi ty;, d^. student initiated l^ependent activity, and 



•2'] 
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homework assignment* We feeKthose phrasea suf f id entj.y discrinti^- 
* ' ' • < ^ ^ 

nate five classes^of sjtudent-teacher-and-work interactions; however, 

we would agree that entries could be desTgnecl to give much finer 
* * ./ * ' ' ' 

indications of the" type of interactions taking place. / " 

^ Appendices C ancl D ^how sampJe Observation sheets from the 1st 
and^6th grades which were taken from ouV most recent rbund of obser-' • 
*^ations. ^ \ , ' ). ^ > 

^ Classification of Activities af^d'Materia^s 

One of the objectives jn the development of the^ observation form 

was to obtain a rich de.sdriptlGn of classroom- acti\?ities while at the ^ 

. " >. ' , * ' ^ ' 

same time placi ng, mi n ima'l demanrds on the observer]. For this reason, 

ctassif ication and. it^/erejce were*, as far as poss-ible, minimized, during ' 



the bbservation phase. Fur^fher, maximum f 



order* to cope with- the diversity of activit lies whlch.jntght be en- 
countered. While the^current list of admis; 



exibility w^5 sought, in 



sibl-e'^entries Is hot ex- 



8 

hausti.ve, it'perjnits approximately 10 unicue activity de^crlp.tion^ 



.This number reflects all combinations of the pos's 
each column, except the' Activity Number. Duration 



Ible entries In 
and Comrrients 



. columns.* It is unlikely that all these co^inatjlDns would ever be 
observed ( someaVe nonsens ica I however, a large corpus jfresents 

problems of scale. To date, we haJe loggecj a^jproxlmately 100 hours' 
of observations. These 100 hours have. translated to roughly 1,000 
observations coded on approximately 200 ob|ervatjon sheets- In a 
serious, representative Sample of, perhaps 
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700-800 observation hours, 
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the mountains of paper woufd make inspectioh of the corpus laborious,.^. 

and the number of observations would make unguided searches- through ^ 
. the^^rpus Tfiipr^ctTS^v no mattei; how they might be reduced thjrouqh 
- computer coding or micro-f i 1 fri-g, ^ A' class i fic^tix?n sys\^m to permit 

easy^ i ndexing 'of ^-and access to the corp.us is clearly -r^ulred.' 

Wfe have develdped tv>ro class! ficatjon systems, one for dctlvitfes/ 

and., the otfter fcfr reading material, -Ease-of classTf iqatlon and 



access seem best seYved by a common sense, pretheor^ti^cal class! fi- 

cation system, wh jje summarlzatjpn and description would" be facilitated 

by a well worked out^ theoretical ly-nptivated scheme. The classifica- 

tlon systems .we»have developed l^an toward ease of class if Icatfon afed ' 

access ;^al though we hope they may be of, some .yge for summarizat fqn 

and analysis. We have applied thes.^ e 1 ass ificaiion systems to the 

final. 50 hours oip observatKih (at leastM^ive hours in eacK grade from 

K-8i) which were recorded using the current observatlon 'form, 'h^ssifi- 

./ ' ' • - • * * " ■ 

cation of the cpded cobservat ions posed no serious dj ff icuJ.ties and 

are confident that raters could be trained to classify suc"^ ob- 

*servation with high rel iabi 1 ity..^ •* V . ' 

'The .Activity, classification system shown in Table 1 ref.l«cj^the 

fac^ that we have beeh concerned, excl us ively with observing readfhgT 

In the schools. Jtwas deemed, important to' di stin^uish between readi.ng 

i . . i . . ; 

in^ruction per se (Rl)^ instruction through re^'dlqS (RM). Reading' 
foria specific^ imfnediate^r^se (Rtn1l and recreational reading (l\IV) 

bulk of reading 



r 



are; cl^sifiqatioas whiph pro'Sal^ly account for 'the 
actiivities outside, the c|/ass room, ■ but thei r .relative Importance in 
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school remains to be determined. The classification system is'fleshed 
out by the, subclasses and descriptors outlined' in table 1. Classes: 
V to VII are .applied to nonreading activities. Discuss ion -act ivitle? 
(V) and f.ilm strips/movies CVl) are both subclass i fied according to 
the content area involved, and a cTescriptor designates whether Ijhe 
^ ^ ^ctivity was related to a previous or future reading activit>^'. 



Insert TabJe 1 abouy"^ here 



The rule for classifying a reading activity is ^s Tollows^ the 
judge' seeks first to see ff the^ctivity was intended t6 teach reading; 
if not, the j udge. attempts to classify the activity as reading in a 
cbntervU-swrea:;^^ f that fails, the jud^e looks for a specific, immediate 
purpose for the readingjr If none Is found, then the reading' is 
classified as recreational. In fhiking*^"these classifications, /tfre' 
Taterjjtiges all the information coded on the observation form. * 
•The materials^classification system (Table 2), alio .f i 1 k| the^need^ 
" for classification-access, as well as descriptive-analytic needs? 

ReadiVig materials are identified by title whenever possible (typically 
for all reading materials in c1assea>l to VII). The classification 
system, however, is intended to be applicable tp all reading material* 
encountered- in. grades K-8\ whether. a title is available or not (Class' 
VIII).. , Jhus, a very broad definition of text or reading material has 
been employed. y\n index of "all tlie|^e^ding materials, with titles 
whette possible, as well as observation and page pumbers referencing 



-V' 
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the activity^ in which the material, was used, was tabulated. 

insert Table 2, about here 

^ • ^ 

These classification systems could provide easy access to a corpus 
of obser.^t;jons. For exapiple, a user coutd specify a readTng activity * 
category like RII,C, Reading to Learn and Remember Social Studies,, 



and obtain a list of all the' observations which had been given that * 
classification wi thout haying to specify in advance, the coding which 
such activities would have in the various columns of the obs.erv3tion 
form, ^ The size of the list could be constrained by specifying des^ 
criptor values. 

The classification system coujd also be ijsed* to^^summarize the *' 
data. The number of student-minutes for each activity couTd be com- 
puted by multiplying the number of students involved by the duration 
in minutes of the activity. The proportion of student-minute? spent 

each activity category could be computed .and cWared across 
grade levels. The use of ^ such data to detect changes In the r^ea'dlng 
activljiies and mater^'als employed In school between grades K-3 and 
4-8 will be discussed below. 



\ Future Developmervt of the Observational System 

The observational system described in the preceding sections Is 
the result of our work to date. It is not, however, a polished, final 
product. Several modi ficat ions .or addi tions fnigh^ Mrf^rove its utHTty . 
or extend Its' power. Below is a paVtlel list of the reflnementsTmodi'- • 
ficatlons, and additions. Which might be undertaken, * * 
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1. A teacher friterviev< form, which would 'be used to Interview ' 
.the teacher after a period of classroom observatlpw* has taken place, 
could be developed,. We have begun this task, and include the most ^ 
recent revision of the form In^ Appendix E. We have tested the form ' 
sufficiently tobecome convinced of its utility and usability, and to 

permit several rounds of revision. 

♦ v , 

The teacher Interview form would be directly tied to the class- 

room observation; the observer would use a coded- observation to Identify 

an activi.ty to the teacher, and then discuss with the teacher all of 

the items on the teacher interview form for that activity. Teacher 

jWerviews could provide a valuable source of data, and, in our opinion, 

anV^ major project should include somg form of interview. The comparison 

^of an anaVysis of the skills or information taught by an activity as 

compared to i^s stated purpose would be interesting and important. 

Teacher opinions of tlie difficulty, interest, and appropriateness of 

^reading materials for various students "would al^o be of value. 

}\;^^^' 'entries i-n the present Type of Material column should be 

moyelrto the& Location or Source of Discou'rse colurm and a Title. Edition. 

and Publisher col ump- added (see Appendix F) ,. This ipfqrnlaf ion is so 

^^^^ * separate column should be provided to ensure that the 



l^''^'^^ edltlpn, and .publisher of those materials in th^^o.bserved 
actlVI ties are recorded: * • 

^, '3. Fur£Tier refinements and extensions might, be needed in. the 
entry Usts for several coJ^mnS^of the observatFon form. • The^changes 
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In the^ Does col umn should reflect any definitions or add Ttiorts that 
additional classroom observing dictatj^s. Changes in^the Level of ^f. 
Discourse column would be determined by the leyel of detail the users 
of the observations require. «lt woufd be possible, if l^esearchers 
need more precise descriptions' of the nature of the type of fnstruc- 
tion taking place, to revise the entries to Column 8, the Type, of 7 
Instruction, cglumn, so that they describe in finer detail the type 
of instructional interactions takingVplace. • ^ 

V 

The decision to collect a large number of class observations 
would reqyire th^ dey.eloprnent of . sysitematic training procedures fo.r 
observers. It is anticipated that- the training would Include an 
^ explanation of the purpose and*^use of the form, and practice sessions 
in v^(hich the observer would watch 1 nst rue tional sequences *on video 
tape, record these on a form, and then get feedback on the form he ' 
or she has filled out. Initial trainiTng sessions would be followW 
by a period of observations during which an ^experienced observer is 
al-so in the classroom. The success of this training procedure could 
be easily, evaluated by rantching the' neopiiyte' observer 's classroom 
observation' forms with those of the experienced observer. 

\ ' A Possible Corpus - . 

In the preceding sections n^e described the developfnent and use' 
of the Observational system to date, and procedures^ for coding and 
Classifying observations. In the sections below, we will outllnelhe 
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selectlon,v- coflection, computer indexing an\i retrieval, and use 

a pos^sible sample of observations. Although we h&ve indicated abojve 

* * \ ' \ 

that we feel that further development of the \observatjoj|^^sVs tern is 

required before a large sample is collected, we have cast our'dis- 



c^u^sion of a possible sample in the mold of 
the sake of clarity and simplicity. 



hfeiCurrent system, fof 



V 



Sampl ing Procedure s to Select Classrooms for Observation 

h- ^ ^ i — , 

V/e begin with the specification of a populatwoh: classrooms in 
grades K-8 in the public scho^ils in the State of Mlinois (assUhiIng 
for the moment that the project would be undertaken by this Center). 
Jlote first that our goal is-l:o sample classroom;5, nbt pupils. Next 
since approximately 90^ of all pupi'ls in grades K-8\in Illinois (and 

v.. 

9 similar percentage national ly .are enrolled in publlic schools, we v 
phoose, for reasons of expediency, to Pimit the sampl ing to this * 
group, recognizing that this limits the range of generalization of the 
findings. Our judgment is tha^t the loss of represehtativeness' would 
be more than compeas^ted for by a savings in time and 
, Finally, we have chosen to restrict this survey 
recognizing that ^ma^erial s ysed in public elementary 



resources. 
:o nilnois, 
schools vary across 



geographic regions of the^Onlted States, and that It would be in- 



jappropriate to presume to generalize from findings In 
geographic area. iThe decision. to restrict the bampTe 



made for two reasons: the physical proximity of observation sites to 



1 1 Ijnols to every' 
to II 1 inols was 



lERjC ^ 
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the Center simprlifies the logistics of the study and reduces costs 
for both travel and communication; and the availability of a re- 
analysis of 1970 census data by school district within H 1 inois 
sloipJlfies that ,paV.t^f^thejsampling. task that involves stratification 
on the bas?s of such demographYc variables -as socioeconomic status 
• and population density. ''Similar sampling procedures could be - 

emplpyed to select a national sample, pr a sample from another state. 

Given t;his -specification of the target population, what follows 
Is our current thinking about how the sampling might be accomplished. 
Essential ly,' what we are proposing i/to choose a stratified random' 
sample with probabi 1 i ty proport lonal to size (enrollfflent) of the' 
school districts. A multi-stage (sequential) Rlan, with school dis- 
trict as the primary sampling unit would be employed. ' ^ . 

. Beginning with the most recent edition of the Directory of • 
Ulinols School^, published acfnually fay thi Illinois Office of 
Education and the, census ' data, all. schooJ districts would be'strati- 
fletKon the basis of geographic .region within the state, socio- 
economic status (SES; High vs^ Low) of the district, and population 
density (Rural vs. Urban). Then a list of all public school districts 
In the state, grouped by category on the basis these stratification 
variables would be compiled, f Since the Directory also provides en- 
rollment Information for each district, cumulative, enrollmerrts would . 
be listed alongside the district names. Using a random number to 
determine a starting point,, and a fixed i-nterva 1 . size to determine 
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the "samp^ Ing' rncrement,** we would identifx schdoi districts to be 
4sked to cooperate in the study* (Procedures for replacing- di stricts 

that refuse to participate will aVso be Sj!)eci f led, ) This scheme 

\ 

would Jead to a sample ]t\ which every pupil. 't,n the population has an 
equal probabi li ty of/ being included in the study, regardless of the| 
size of the school' district in which he or she^^uere enrolled, 

'Once cooperating school districts had been identified (dis-. 

4 i 

tricts could appear more than once m the sample), as many school s 



wi 



thin the district as the nutnber of occurrences of the di'strict In . 



the sample would be ckosen^by selecting the school whose nalme follows 

alphabetically the surname of the district superintendent,>|then 

, ^ . /O ... ' I 

succeeding schools until ^ sufficient number of schools had been 

^ • 'I 

Identified* One classroom at each grade level (K-*8) wouldj be ob- 
served from each school included in the sample. (Appropriate 
justfnents would be made^ to take into account the differ^ enfcial orgai^l- 
zationaT patterns of school districts', e.g., K-6 and y-M, K-5 and j 
6-8, K-8 an^ 9-12,) The final sample might consist of four class- 
rooms at eaph grgde level for eaph SES x population ilensity x cell^, 
or ]kk {k X '9 X 2 X 2) classrooms. The sampling procedure might be 

] 4 

modified to include stratification by geographic reglop, to assure 
the. geographic representv3jj vepass of the iample.* 



i 



Since instruction .within classroom clear^Iy .depends In part on. 



Jihe average achievement leve) of .^pils within 'that /classroom, 



it 



. / 
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would be <leslrable tjb ^ol Tect ;comparable data frpm all clessrooms 
\ In the sample regarding ayerage reading level . Sinde different dls- 



are iro- 



I I'trlcts use dlffereij^ sta^da^diz^d tests, direct comparisons 
• ''pdsslble. (We havptentatively Rejected the Idea of administering 
tests ourseTves.) / It ml/ght j>e pdsslble to use' th^ results from the 



\ aiSOE-ETS Anchor T^st Stfti" 



\ tests to a zamtSh S64^'jf» 



\ 



I 



idy to •transform sc6res;from different 



A Computerized! cross- 1 ndex}\i£| Retrieval System 



In order for the teorpus of observations to be* maximal ly, useful 

' / J \ > ' ^ 

to researchers -with- dtfferertt purposes., a 



J Inl 

sources: I) the observation sheet, i) the ac'|lv4ty classification 
(Table 1),/ and 3) thi tex6 classification (Talle 2). 

The observation' sheet will be coded Into 
variables of the ^^tring. These thirteen' v^rlibles will code the 
first nlni columns cf\ the observation form (lie. all columns 'except 
"'"*^"S^M'^'"^ observation pige number arild codes .For j'he grade, 
SES, and Irural-urb^n- distinction. Each poLtble entry In an 
pbservatioh coljumn I^Ml^l be niWbered. For ejLmple, an observation 
which Included [A<:tor « class, /etc.; Does « copy, , etc.; Level of. Dls- 



level coding system 
co.deyrpto one eighteen- 



has lieen devrsed. Every observation wpul 

/ * ' ' ■ \ 

vaitlable Usft which will uniquely Identify 'thk observation. The. 
elghteen-vai-lable strjln^|wlll code information deri.ved from three 



the first thirteen 



course = paJragra^fij, etc.; Local(^ion's» <:halkb<Jard, etc.] "might i>e coded 
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as {S, 5, 2k, 5, ■...). The k corresponds to the fourth poss'i bill ty 
In the ACTOR column.' The 5 to.ttns-f i f th possibility in the DOES ** 
column, and so forth. Whenever a . column is inappropriate, special 
symbol will be used as a blank code (probably the number O). In 
this wayeach observation can be coded by using an observation^. form, 
coding key* »^ * . \ . ' 

The secpnd coniponent of the variable list is a three v^riat^ei 

\ • , " » 

code corresponding to the activity classification. For example, the 

code (R, U, B) would designate a reading activity in the content \ \ 



I 



in set 



a^caS, specif Ic^ly ih science., the codeWl, V, C) woulij indicate 



pat, as an In-troouctipn to a I'eading activity," a <1ecture-dlscussion 



'of social studie^'bccurt^^ The fTnal compbnent ''of the strilig Is the 
text* code. This \i a 2\var}able list:, the title of the reading material 
and the classif Jcatlion. \For example, .(Wohdbook^i*VA) meani that the^^ [ 



text used was' the 



r'ldbobk Encyclopedia; The eighteen-variable 



escription list will thenV be. stored in chronoJogTcal order w^^th all 
her description lists on^^disk. Vie have desijgned'a system^'Such that^ 
input of specified value! for any subset of the ^nplete string will* 
able to retrieve ill instances of obs'^rvat ions coded according to 
designated valuJb of the Variables. This.Tnethod enables a re- • 
her to specify la particular typen)f Observation and retrieve aJ 1 
Jcs^of them; to s pec i fy*a\ text and find all uses af i-tir^o 
a grade and a certain activity class ification; et€. for any 




lion of var 



1 



^Sampling Texts ^A^d Task! 



- 1. Shifts In the proportion\of use of .dljFferent types of written 
material might be documented. As grade level increases, we may exr 
Ipect t<yf|nd: '' I * 

a. a decrease In the use of b^^sat reader^. / 

'•V " • ^ ' . ' 

^b. a decrease m the use of the Chalkboard, . flashcards^, .and 
othet similar instlr^uctional text-sources* 

c. a decrease In the us^^of workbooks* ^ ^ ' , i 

d. an increase In the use of literature written for fhe general 
public rather than for grammar-sc11^o^.audiences. 

e. an increase,4^the use of co|||j^t-area textbooks* 



f* a shil^t In textbooks 4rom passages that are primarily ' '7 
narrative to those that afre primarMy expository. . 

These shifts .may show up either .as a^ftfft in the proportion of texts 

observed which at;e of a certain jype; or as a shift In the proportion * 

of time spent on activities employing a certain type of text. 

5* A shift may also be anticipated In the proportid((l^^jif^se of 

Types., of Selections (Is coded on the observatTpn form) In readers and 

reading workbooks*^ As grade level increases, a shlfr from decoding to 

- ' ^ ' ?' 
^mprehenslon selection's may be expected* * 

Perhaps most Important shifjt^ occur- In wl thln-text^^^cv 

terlstlcs. As grade le\/el Increases^ a few of the jnany such shifts 
which may occur are: ^ , 

a. an Increase In difficulty at the word leve?^ (as measured by 
'word length; word frequency, etc.) 

b. an Increase In difficulty or complexity at the sentence level 
(as measured by sentence Jength, Yngve depth (Yngve, 1960i, 



r 
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• v^rbs per sentence, or abstract )fc^ns per sentence) 
, u^eof figurative language (Including Tdloms, metaphors, 
hyperbole, etc. L use of ImpllcatTure (Including rhetorical" 
cfuestlons, etcj). - • . - 

c. an Increase I n .dl f f Icul ty or complexity at the level of ^ 
discourse -structure (as evaluated by such methods as those 

' ^L^^'' J^^?' '^^^'^ "^y^"" McCop4^; 1973; Kfntsch, 1972, 

l97f»;.Fredertksen;, 1972, 1975; and ^Ihai^t, 1975). In- 
, crease ln^dlscour$e complexity may: al>o show up as a deofeagfe 
^^^-i«-<^et It Ion, both exact and paraphrastic: 

d. an" Increase In the Inclusion of instructions for lesVb'ns |n 
.thejsictj (workbook, etc.) Itself. 

^* of'^-nid" pictures (as measultd by the humbert 

or M us^ations per page or the proportion of page space 
^ . occupledrby |llustratlon^1>>and an Increase In the jnfor- . 
matlveness of th^l^stratlons and their deplindencc upon 
accompanying text Tor comprehens lb M I ty. * 

f. changes In typography (e.g."' smaller type, Smaller margins, 
^ more 1 mes per page, oior,e characters per 1 Ine) . . 



^* comf^rr-^" stories antf'ln direct quotations, artd a con- ' • 
comltant irtcrease In descriptive and -expository text. 

Octectloh of such^ shifts requires a more fTne-g rained analysis of. 
texts than Is possible from observational data alone. CopI,es«of texts' 
will need- to be' obtained for these analyses . The texts to be analyzed 
• may be those Identified by titles in a corpus of observations; somfe. 
, data a^Sut their actual use would then be availab^r^AUernatlvely, 
.- they could be selected f Kom^llbesj^sel lers" U^t" complied lijdepen- 
N^.dently of our, sample to i^ntify texts known to faeTTt^'ly' used.' ThiV ^ 
possfbllltx will be dls.cussed'ln a subsequent section. 

Several of the shifts in ob'^erved c1ass=room activities which might' 
be revealed byjanalysis o'f thfe proposed corpus' are outHn'ed >low. 
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^ 1. As grade lev^l Increases, changes might be expected In the re la- 
tlve occurrence, fn t^rms of th»j proportion of obsefrved activities, or 
propoTtron of time (in student-minutes, see Appendix E) of different types 
of'activifies^ as xpded by the activity classification system/shown in 
Table \.. Some of the changes whJch might be -found are: ^ 



a. a decrease in the occurrence of activities designed to teach 
reading sglls (Rl) accompanied by* an increase in the use ' 
of activifies'wh^ch employ rea<jling to teach subject matter (RII), 

b. a shift w|thin activities intended to teach^ f'eading from 
activities which focus on decoding , ski I Is (RIA)oto activities 
which are designed to improve comprehension (RIB). 

c. an iTIcrease irr the incidence of reading for a specific, immediate 
^ , PiJrpose (Rill) &nd recreational reading (klV). . v 

/* * . , ' 

2'. As grade level increased and chi 1 dreh^ become (or are supposed to 

. become) mor^ facile with wri.tten- language/ ^fts (in terms of ^e proper-- 
* ^^^^^^ 

tlon of activities, or propprtion of ti/ne) which might be anticipated would 

-include: ' ^ : • \ ' 

*■ * ^ ' 

a. an increase in the reViance on reading for the acquisition of 
information. This wpuld^show ujk as an increase in the 
occurrence of reading in the content area (Rll). 

b« a shift from oral ta'written task directions. This would show 
up as- a decrease in the proportion of. time for obser.vat ions 
coded as "teacher gives instructions" or "teacher explains 
instructions," etc. i, . - 

f ' . ■ ■ . 

cy a switch from or'al. reading, coded'as^ "students read, aloud," to ~ 
/ silent reading, coded as "students read (silently)." " 

., i. a shift from oral response production, that i s. observations 
coded as some.form of "student(s) say," to, written response 
lifoduction, coded as ''student (W) write.'.' 
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a decease irt. the teacher's reliance 6n aids (such ^s concrete 
objects, actual /sxampl^s, pictJjre^s, etc.) as an accompaniment 



to^oral instruction. This might show up as a decrease In -the - ^ 
number of **teachef says'.* activities that include coaceptual aids, 
or as a decrea'se/in concreteness of such aids, e.g., from con- 
crete objects aM pi^ti^^s Yo charts and graphs.. , , ' 

' 3» .There may. be a shift in ^he level- of discourse, wh]ch vgpuld be ^ 

_J ■■< • n ■ ■ • . ; 

revealed as a change in the relative use (proportion of time or activities) 
of activities which .Involve; thfe differen,t Levels -of .Di-scourse , as coded on 
the observation s^heet.-* For example,, one might* expect a swin§ from fetter 
and word level activities to sentence and higher level activities. * 

4. As -grade level increases, activities, mjght shift along^some, general 
ins'tructional dimensions, such as: ; ' - ' 



a. an increase in Activity Duration (as coiled on the observation 
* form). A %rend toward fewer, longer lasting activities wojJd 

b^ expected' to emerge. * ^ 

b. ' >a shift in Type gf Instruction . If the relative use of different " 

types of instruction changes with grade Ifevel, the coVpus should 
reflect the change^ ^ ' ' . 

c. a shift in the number of stude^nts involved ih activities.' 

It is .possible .that the observations might be'\% too coarse aMevel to ^ 

capture .all of the shifts suggested above, even if they dc^'in factl^ccur.^. 

For exal^le, oBsetrvation of jcollege classes would certainly le*ad\to a ^ 

lower instance of "st^jdenfe read" activities ihan would ob^erN^tlbh of 

grade school classes.* The reason, hoyveve*-, is not that t^ere Is less' 

♦ * * - ' . 

reliance^n college on reading ^gr^rthc acqjt/isi.tlon'of knowledge, but that 

professors expect (often mistakenly) that the reeding will be done ou^d^ 

of class. It is a^so certain that^many shi Its could not" be detected by an; 
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-^^^i^l^rvatl^onar system such as ours, it seems l.lkely, however, that a large 
•^number of changes of a gross natures could be ^documented, and that their 

'\ ^ s.. ^ • ^ . * . / 

dfBtectlon and ^nalysi'S would be aji^Jlmpbrtant component of the development^ 

✓'"'^ • ' 
of understanding of readipcracti vit les in our, school, . 




Alternatives to the (Proposed Procedure 
While we wm. not attempt to exhaustively outline other poss Ibi 1 1 t'les 



>r^^^pllng texts and tasks,, we will /examine^ a few methods of gaining . 
^^j^^^P^tlon a^^ activities and materials Which might be considered 

as aj;tefnat|ves or adjuncts to .the bbservatio/ial system we have developed. 



ntsi 



- Questionnaire Survey of Teachens 

. A mail survey at first glance offers attractive advantages; surveys 
can/provide the low cost, relatively Vapid collection of missive amounts 
of data. *A truly representative national' sample }s feasible given the 

econdmlcss^o'f the survey. Thfe, Carroll et\a1. (1971) sample of third to 

■ - .^-1" " ' - 

ninth grade read mg' mater ial ? arid the Rubin et al . (1971) 'waluation of 

compensatory reading programs were botfi based oa^spons%5 tcT questionnaires 

mailed^ to representajtive national samples^ The EPIE project hasvralso been 

largely based on questio^nnai res. As noted above, we began with the'in- 

> "*»<^.^" 'in* 

\^ tent ion of develop^lng both observational and survey methods for sampling 

activities ahdnnaterials, but have -since abando^e^d^the development of a 

survey samp4e^, QuestiofWaires are designed to obt;ain answers to a small 

^Ifet'of well defined 'questions. , The 3et of questions which could be 
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addressed by' the sample is as yet ill -defined, but it could be a very large 

set. It would be impossible to obtain by questionnaire the level of tle- 

tail which we have sought to maintain in our observations given any reason- 

able remits on teacher time, patience, and memory." The construction of a 

, questionnaire constrain? the sort of irfformation which m&y be gathered, in 
"f ' ' • • ' . 

, a fashion whiph is' many orders of magnitude more restrictive than possible 

codings on the current observation form. 
Finally, a questionnaire is subject to the possibiUty of distortion^ 

• by the respondent, who may« bias Responses toward what .s/he wishes were 
I" m ■ 

*. • t rue or thinl^s the investigator -wi 1 1 approve"! Wh I le observations a,re 

certainly flot inmune to the possibility of bias, they Vvould 's.^mao be* 

^ less suspect oa these counts, providing that "the observed remains 

; deH:at<?hed and objective than is. likely for the teachfer, 

^ Reading and Mathjematics Observation System j c' . ■ 

'^ffie RAMOS system developed by 'calfee and Hoover, (l97'»') represents- 
the p-ro'duct of rpoiU than five years of ide'velojjment. The modification of 
RAMQS'.ls^an^altern^tive to the further development of the system presented 
here which- should .bk'Weighed. RAMOS is a descendant of ' the Reading Diary 
- ^Study system implemented In 1972, of ear 1 ler ,f lei d' Instrument and' 

observational, system? developed by ^alfee (Cal'flei Evan 6 Venezky, 1971; 
. Cal-fee, 1972)' and Hoover. RAMOS has been used in the Cal Ifornia Begmning 
^ Teacher EvalWio^Study^ (Cal fee "s Ca}fee, 1975) -a^d In . the on-gol^ng ' . 
. Trenton -Pro jec^y an evaluation of 'teacher in-servfce"^t raining Bein^ 
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conducted' by McDonald at EJS. It is a complex, elaborate, and well worked 
out system. The manual for coding observations '(Calfee & Hoover, 197^) 
. runs to fifty pages. • ' - ^ 

The basis of RAMOS Is that the observer codes a complete description 
of the setting and activity of groups of students In a classroom at ..the 
start of an observation period of JO-60 minutes, and then records any 
change in tlje state of a group by entering only a group code, the time ^t 
which the change occurre<;i, and whatever codes are necessary to specify the 
change. In this manner. It is conttnded that an observer can code in real 
time under norinal classroom conditions all observable changes of 30 
secojuJs or mon^ duration for two or three grogps of students simultaneously 
The coding of th? state of the groups at the beginning of the observation 
-^r period is divided between a coding on the Start Form of classroom fcharac- 

terUtlcs which are likely to remain stable throughout the ^period (e.g., 
• 'the number, size, and location of student grbups and the number and nature 
' of i n^st ructions) and a separa^te full coding of each group on the Evea^ 
Form of those dimensTons which are more .likely to change. The array of . 
dimensions upon which chang[es can be coded inclu^des the seating arrange- 
ment and disperson of group members in the classroom; ,the availability, 
mobility, and' role of the ^Instructor; the pattern and type of feedback; 
the. social lateractions and *f ocus of attention of the students, etc. 

RAMOS aims at a Ijroader descr iptlffff than the system we have been 
developfng. While we seek a fairly genehal description of what occurs 
•In classrooms, our system focuses on reading activities and materlials. 
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and no attempt i*s made, for'lnstance, to code the spatial location or 
poise level of student groups^ Calfee.and Hoover suggest that Invest^- 
gators with a specific interest can concerttrate on the categories that' 
correspond to that Interest./^ The all eacompassing nature of%the obser- 
-vati^^nal f o rm, howeve r , seems to have dictated a coding method qujte 
different fromiour own. '^Because we use a 10 column form to code a single' 
activity-material pair, we'^wpre able^to design considerable flexibility 

Into the observational form:, RAMO^' on the other^hand, alms at a toVal ' 

1 

description of the classroom mil^au, but accomplishes th^is at th€ expense^ 
of a relatively limited description of activities. Further, RAMO^ re^u I res 
far more Inference' by the observer. . ForXexampI e* in order to code ReadTncr 

SkjJMs^ the observer is asked to make the fol'lowing "tl Instinct ions: 

. \ ' • 

^\ 

DECODING^ SIMPLE . Letter-sound correspondence . 
rules liivolving regular consonants, consohant clusters,/'' 
consonant blends^^ and single vowels, whether long or 
short. Instruction may bef, based on phonicS pri ^icipl es^, 
blending, analysis of word sounds, rhymes or word - 
patterns. . ' . ^ ' 



DECODING, ADVANCED . Letter-sound cor rasRondence 
rules of a more compl fcated 'nature including vowel 
■ tJiagraphs, "r", "I", and "w", efl^ects- orr vowels, 
"silent" consonants, and correspondences that a^e 
related to Syllabification, (from Calfee & Hoover, 
1974, p. 75) ' . ' ■ \ ' ■ . 

; . ' / ■ 

An observer using RAMOS i,s also expected to discriminate comprehension- 

• • 

facts , 1 Lteral ; comprehension , relations ; comprehension ^ majn idea ; 

'~~ ^ • * . 

comprehension, sequence ; comprehens^r^g, external reference ; compr^he^nisfon , 

^ ' 7> . . ^ 

appreciation ; and comp rehension , conditions . Jn order to code Aim, the\ 
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observer must .determine whether the activity is something N(5w, or is 
Pr^ct ice > Reviews , pr Appi icat ton of ,a Conce^ Ski 1 K or Fact. 



While RAMOS has been developed for evaluation purposes 'and is 
therefore not optimally suited to provide a detailed de^ccibtion of 
reading activities and materials, there are ^Several aspectsi of the system 
which might prof itably *be adopted; for example, the separation of Start 
and Event formsf, and also, the stri pped. down-codi ng of changes in a 
groups\ activity which permits greater systemat i zat ion of the simultaneous 
recording' 6T several groups. • 

The Cal Ifornia Begi-nrring Teacher Evaluation Study d^ta was, examined 
to test for changes between second grade and fifth grade in the proportion 
of time spent by teachers in di fferent instructional modes and the pro- 
. portion jof time. spent using different types of materials* While changes 
were foyP|., the, validity of the^data is perhaps questionable, due to the 
^ manner in'which observation periods were selected: observers were en- 
-^Joined to observe a cjassroom "for a period dur i ng ' the day when reading 
or language arts were b^ng taught, a period when mathematics was^ being 

taught; "and one or two additional periods when neither of the ^bove was 

\ ^ . ' ' ' ' 

being taught\ (Calfee & Calfee, 1975, p. 13), but Were othe'rwrse free to 

■chqose which periods to observe. Nevertheless, further examination of the 



procedures and jesiil {js-oFthis study and of the Trenton Project, p#rti< 



— 



^.cularly th^^current work which J s fopusing'on reading comprehension* seems 
essential. r. 
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Neatif ication of \:(fde1y IJged Reading^Materials 

The^.detai 1 ed analysi 5 of reading materials requires more extensive 

exammatLn and dissectidii of the text than ts possible during observatioii^ 

U) which Activities are being coded. It can only be accomplished ^y de- 

• \ r ' ' " ^ i , , 

tailed examinat'ion of a physical copy of the teXt. The identification of 
texts by tjtle, author, publ isher, editor, etc. enables th^ researchers to 
obtain text^s specified by some sampling procedure. There fs ^ need to 
identify th^se texts in current* wi de-spread use i*n grades K-8 so that such 
ana1y< 



h ha v^ ecological validit'y|. Thi s need ^oul d be filled by an 



observationa 



system sucA as the one reported here.' Observations, however, 
o^^er 4 rela lively expensive, time consunf^ng, and inefficient method of 
identlfVjing v/idely-used- texts. Surveys directed at book users or. sellers 
which ajlii specifically at th,e identification of widely used texts would 
offer greater efficiency. . , . 

As discLSsed above, Carroll et al. (1971) have already conducted such 
a survey '*df schools and identified the most widely used book^ in a number 
af topio afre^s for'grades 3 to 9. Howevje'r^ this sample Is by now somewhat 
dated, and Light need to^^T'TiSp^j^l^^ to ihclude jiew and revised titles. 
The.reportsUfrom EPIE mFght well serve this function. ' , 

While Carroll et al. (1971) sample was confined to schools, a 
survey published by Kujoth (1973) was jq^^. so ^fited. Kujoth^surveyed 
slxfy-^'ighl: Publishers from Harper & Row and. Houghion-Mi f f lln to DelJ 
Publi^JVing Company and Boy Scouts'of 'America. POblisliers were^asked to 



Identify A] 
books)-WhJch 



the in-prijit -juveni le trade^books (books whlch^ar^e not text- 
they publ ished which had sold 100,000. or more cbples. The 
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.survey yieldedj 928 titles which, are separately IndexdH by a\ithor, by title, 

\ " * • ' 

by niustratoff, by year of original publication, and by the number of 

I * 

-■ Tl'^^ ^^^''^ also-an index in which books are listed by age ^ ' 

^ leyej. (preschijol to grade 3, grades A-7, and grades 8-12), type (fiction • 
or nonfictionp, and subject category (e.g., animal stories, acts, bio- 

I 1 • . 

I 

graphies^ mysteries). Again, the sample is somewhat d^^ed, as it includes 

only texts published before 1972. . This defect, however^ could.be easily 

overcome by supplementing the sample with the annual national ^survey 9f 

bookstores publ i shed^ach February by Publ ishers Weekly which identifies ; 

.current best-vselling du'ldren's trade books. A sample drawn from a 

. pool jng b'f Kujoth's survey with'the Publishers Weekly surveys .compiTed from 

• / ■ 1 ■ ' 

1970 to the present would represent an economicaj_^nd fairly valid sample 

of such books. A similar survey of publishers could be undertaken to 

identify current best-selling textbooks.^ ' ./ 



Classroom Videotapes ^ , >•» 

The samplihg method which seemingly offers the richest description 
of reaching actiViti'es is th6 collection of a set of videotapes from a ' 
sample of classrooms iiy' tlie^ prescribed grades. Several serious |ls- 
aavantaged-o^ideotape, however, indicate that this method is n(}t 
feasible as a source of representative sample of reading activities 
and material s. i • . : 

First of.all, the obtru^ve and disruptive, nature of -a camera, vis-a-vis 
an observer, introduces special problems.. Permission to videotape a class- •, 
room might"l)e more difficult to obtain than pern] i ss ion to observe;. 



J 
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therefore, flhe sample. of cl^ssroDms which could be vi deotaped could be 
moVe subject to selection bi^s than fa -sample of classrooms for obset-va- 
. ,.tion.---Further, children tei^^ to exhibit camera-d i/ected behavior (e.g.', 
•waving arid making faces at ;^he\ camera) which ar^,less freqOent or 
totally jbsent for the lone jobsWver. * The level of awareness apd possi- 
ble modification or ^Istort^poV behavior by both teachers and students 
could alsp be higher for vid^dtap^". " , • 

.Anotf^er disadvantage of V»deo\tape Is thlt focal length bf the camera 
• teose^and distance from subjed|: v^iVh permits, a detailed visual record of 

a spec^«flc.kctivi*ty would^- of necess\ity, exclude from the field af view 
' most of the \^lassroQm The selWiJ^ of a,Jocus\for the camera Wbul^J be 



crucian. 

- • at 



•FiriaJlv;,.°^nd mos^ im^ortitvtri^^Ieci^tape^ i 1 1 -sul ted^ to constructing 



a rep re sen tat iv 
time and e: 



descript ion. of \reading activities because af J^he • 
\ ' ■ ' \ . . \'*' ' ' • 

\involv?d. Camera crews \and equipmetit, by thems.eVves a 

conslderpbU expense,, would need' to beVsu^Tplemented ai: t;he time of taping 



by an bbkeryer who^i^uld recol^cf the context of. a s^enel and the title of' 
thejnateHail being u^ed. The files of videotapes would themselves require 
extensivs observation Vbefore any I'ttformatro-n coul^ b6 extracted. ^ * 
r In lunjmai-y,, -tL crist of obtaining, storing,. Indexiig, an'd observing 
.a ijdeot^Lp|d |ample\rendWs the (net;hod lmpra\lcable. Hcjwever, videotaping, 
inlght hi useful In the special purpose observ^blongl' stJdies.toJ be con- 
sidered neSt^' 



[ 




\ 
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\ Special Purpose Studies - \ \ 
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An alternative to a general d^crlp^^ sample of reatllna^ activities 

and materials, which aims at being |f interest and value to reading rV-^".*-./,^ 

searchers with a wide range of concerns, is to conduct narrow, intensive 

Studies of specific issues. While such studies might, \n sum, be more 

expensive than a single omnibus investigation, their increased utlMty may 

more than compensate" for the^ added expense. A general sample may be^of 

interest to more people, but this generality is purchased at, the ^expense 

of the. level or detall^whlch is possible. Thus, in attempting to develop 

^an observational, system able %o code a wide variety of activities In a , 

-brpaci range of classroom instruct ionaU contexts, the ability to record ^ 

the >i nf rastructure o^ a particular instance of a reading activ.ity most b^ 

sacrf^f iced, ^pr example,. our observational system offers no way of coding 

the exact wording used 'by a feacher in assigning or. teaching a lessen 

or the, $tudy skills employed and problems elicountered 6y a students during 

a reading activity. Alt^jough we feel that the system outlined here could, 

if developed further, yield-a more d*etailed|descript^on of .reading actlvi- 

^ ties , and -materials than i*5 possible using RAMOS or other currently 

^ I , i 

available Instruments,, it may still fail to supply the infdrmation re- 

quired for* meaningful analysis. Further, itT is imposa-ible to antfclpate 

the. ques^t ions which reading researchers^li 1 be addressing fH future years. 

The varied, exacting'^ unanticipated needs iof re^ding re.searc^ may best be 



s'erved by^^smallfer^ mare focused ^pjb^ervatibna I s,turf.ies.r 
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Summary and. Conclusions 
InJ^this report, 'we have outlined progress to date \j\ the deve1opmet1.t 
of procedures for sampHng'the written discourse* that children experience > 
during grades' K-S, together with the task conditions. Qnder which^ discourse 
Is encountered. The buVk of dur effort h^s gone into the* deyehopment of j 



C: 




a classroom observation system^that features concurrent recording of 
reading activities and reading .material^. The^ system* has gone through 
several cycles of tryo\j,t aTid. revision. While furth6r^ refinement wo/ild be 
required before/ it^ would be%ebsib.le td uridertake a Substantial invest!-; 
gatron, we have enough experience ta predict, that the| system could in fact^ 
be implemented, that obs.erver relPability would be no^^fobJiem, and that it 



would yield, somg useful^ infopmati6n. \f a laV^e corpU^ of observations 
were collected usn^ng 'ttie sy§^em, summarjies coOlcUbe pb|alned of the- 
reading activities that- actually ocdur 'ift 'sycTiools, ^heJre%d4ng^jT}siterlals 
actually empjo/ed, af\d*the time devoteif tg ^a'ph, activity apd iyp^ of 



materia] 




A" 



lassroom observation has botp a'dvantages^ and disaBv.an'ti^ges When • 
c6mpared^ other techfniques. If irone is concerned onty^j$ti€h te;^t sampling, 
a much larger* probably more fcompjfehensive c^j^us *^qu1o Jbe obtained at a 
^ cost from^a questionnai rei I Most previous ^sampTes,^^^ entail ed^a * • 
'^questionnaire. There are ^probably some biases in» this method, however. 




V 



i 



. /. Survey methods S€?em cftiite *^had^quate for .task sampling. On a questlon- 
^ n/ire Jieachers mdy emphasize thft whrch they think they^ shoulcf ^e doing 



ifather than that which Itfffy ar^ doing. \ There is 'no adequate l^mmonly agreedr 



\ 
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upon vocabulary fsOr discussing reading tasks, as has become pain- 
fully clear to us, therefore, phrasing unambiguous questions for 
teachers would be aifficult. Perhaps most Important, survey techniques 
could not yield an adequately de'taJ fed description of reading tasks. 
Classroom observation makes considerable sense foj' sampling reading 
^activities, 

The classroom observation scheme described, in this report was 
developed without the benefit of a well -formed theoretical framework. Nor 
-W^s"*there available a 1 1 st of prajct leal questions which the scheme could 
be designed to answer, A corpus co'mpi le3^s4^^6ar;.sy£Lt6m could be 
analyzed to give some general Information about a great many issues fn\ 
rit^ing. This .1 nforma^tion iiodoubtedly would b^ morer accurate artd de- 
tailed than could be obtained with survey methods. Nevertheless, 
In practice, the information still might not be suff idlently ^rich to be * 
of substantial help In resolving Issues In. reading research or reading 

education. After the corpi/§ had been collected, anyone who then formulated 

/ ' , , 

a precise question might be disappointed in jthe quality of the answer 

that could be, gjearted from the corpus. It seems axloma.tlc .that<as study 
designed to answer a cfertain specific question will produce a more pene- 
trating answer than a system constructed to answer 3 great ^ny questions 
In general /but no one question in particular. - . „ . 

; In ^^ncluslon, considering the substantial Investment of resources 
that would be necessapy, we have; reservations about the wisdom of proceeding 
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with a project that can prtduce only general descriptions of reading ma- 



terials and reading activities. Special purpose studies should be 
seriously considered, instead* 
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• Table 1 . • . /' . ^ \ 

■ / 



,An Activity Classif icat ron System 



Rl - Reading to learn reading skills 

«' ^ > ^ X ^ . i ' • \t ^ 

RtA. Ddcx)ding activities . ' f 

RIB. Comprehension activities ' ; ^ 

Rl I . Reading to 1 earn and .remember informat ion"" i n the* content arenas 

* * f 

^ ^ ^ Rl lA. Math ^ ^ o 

• Rl KB. Science . n , • * . ♦ , 

RIIC. Socral Studies ^ ^ , ^ 

' RIJD. English or* Language Studies • ' 

RIIE. Appli^: (Home, Economics, Shop) 

RIIF. EsQt^ric (Art, Musicir-liYm) 

^ Rill. Reading fon.^a spe^jTfic , impiediate purpose^ 



4 



RIIIA. Reading.to locate specific information 

RtTlfe. Reading to select something / » * " \ 

R'l lie. Reading^as a part of the procels of making something 
RIIID/ ReadfMig. as a. part of the process of getting somewhere 

^RIV. Reading *for pleasure . . . \ ' , 

RIVA. Non-f4^tion ^ . . / ^ 

. , RIVB. * Fiction * > • 

Descriptors for Rl to RIV ' i s 

' Type of- text involved,. 0. _^No text'inpetiiately pr^sent^ K Cha4>k- ^ 
. ' ' board, f lasKcards ,'*^harts, diagrams, ptc»,>2. Tests, 3.' Workbooks, ^ 

k.' Readers, 5» -Content texts, 6. Other book^, 7. Activ^ity- 
/ ^ " sheets. " • . ? . ' • ; ^ . . - ' *^ ' . ^ 

^ ^ • . • ' ? * • ^ r . 

, TitTe of text when, poss rbl e. ' ' - ' . ' ^ ^ 

^ v * Type of instruction, K Direct teacher instruction^ 2. Teacher * 
Jni'tiated and* roonttpr^d^a^ctiyity, I. Teacher ini tiated (but not 
/ monitored) activity,* 4. Student Jnit iated. independent work', ^5., 

Homework ^assignments. . ' > ' . * 

" ■ . - • y ' , - ■ _ 

^ ^ Number. of students ^ - ^ • ^ ^ - ^ * . . 

' = Duration v ^11 ^ ^ ^ 

" . ' * * ' ^ ^ * • ' ^ ^. . . * • 

Instruction, Information,, Response: Each classified as either - 

Q " ' qra^l (1 ),, written (2), or doesn* t, apply. (O) . / . . 

M • - ' ■ • 56 ' - ' 
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Table I (cbntrnued) 



f 



V. Lecture-discussion activities 

VA. • Math ' - , • ^ ' ^ . . , 

VB. Science ' • ' • 

VC. Social 'studies ^ ^ , * 

\ID. /Engl i shy Language Studies ' ^ . 

VE. ,Appl4'ed v ^ r - 

VF. - Esoteric 

VG. Reading: Decoding Sfcslls - ^ 

VH. Reading: Comprehension Skills - 

v:i . Other ' " , ^ * , 

Eachjecjture-discussion^activity can 'further- be classified as: 

1. Introduction, preparation for reading 

2. Revfew, discuss ion t^f something previouslyVead' 

3. No clear relation to reading* activi t ies 

VI. Filmstrfps, irfovies, tapes, etc.., with no reajding 

Fi Imstr i ps,-.6tc. aje classified the same as Lecture-discussion 
activities (A-H and 1-3) ' * . 

VII. , Othen .non-reading activities , - ' " 
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Tab% 2 



A Classification. System*for Materials 



I . Textbooks / . . 

^ (Any book which is Tegular 1y i/sed for assignments in 
coatent areas.^wl11 be considered a textjjooks. ) 

A. Reading > " < ^ 

, B. English/Language ^ 

1 . /'Spel 1 ing . ✓ 

2. Grammar ' • ' 

3. Writing^ penmanship 

' \. Writing, composition 

5. Literature appreciation 

6. mixed ^ * » ' 



reading or the* 



Social'* Studies 

^ 1,. History * * ' 
2. . Geography ,^ ^ 

3- Government/civia^s 

D. Science ^ • 

E. Mathematics 

1. Arithmetic" 
'2, Algebra 
3* Geomet ry • . 

F. . Appl led 

■ 1. .ilome efcononlic^,-s^ 
. • 2.; Shop • " ^ 
- '3..' -rieafth/ family life 

/G. ' E^orteric . ; 

j ^ 1. Music 
. ^,3. Gym i ' 

A. Dfama 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Workbooks and Drill Kits . 



\ e * A. Readl^ng ^ 
B. Engl ish/langua^e 
t. Social Studies' 
D. Science 

y ^E. • Mathematics 
Applied 
G. Esote/it 

4IU Nonfiction Books 



(ill and IV include any hard- or soft-bound book whixh is not a-'^rk- 
book or reference bock, /nor used as a textbook.) , % 



A. Reading . ^- f ' 

B. Enjgl-ish language 

C. Social Studies 

D. ^Science 

E. Mathematics ^ 
*F. Appl fed ^ 

G. Esoteric 

H. -Biography 
U Travel 

^J,^ Sports . / 

K! Arts/crafts / > 

L. Perforijiing arts 

M. Cookin'g?food ^ 

N. RelJgjoUs-/inspi rational 



iv; 



Fiction Books*^ ^ ' 



A. Novels ' * * 
^B. , Stories— s ingle 
C. .Short storles--dol lections 
. D/ S'cr'eAte fiction 
E» -^fiyatery r - « 

'V. ? Reference Materials 
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A/ ^Encyclopedia 
^. Ojctlpnary ^ 
C. Phone took . • - f ^ 

• 0. ' CataTogue - ' c * 
E. Other (thesaurus, a Imanac-^^ etc.) 
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Table 2 (corttlnued) 



VI. fjer^odfcals (and- Comic Books)' 



A. Magazines 

B. 'Newspapers 

C. I Newsletters 

D. I Comh^^opks 

Pafnptilets 



VII. 



AJ Product advertisin^pVomotion 
Bi Consumer Informa^fony^ 
Ci Organ izatlorl inforjiTanfen/promotlon 
DV* ReHgious/i|isp1 rational 

E. Tourist infprmation/prdmotion 

F, Medical/heajlth/famMy, \ 
Safety 

H • Occupa t i onal 1 /ca r^er 



VNI. Other 



A.» Let'ters/oiemos " 

^ B^ Student papers 

C. . BuK^tin boards 

D. CharkbQardjs 

E. Assembly instruction 

F. Product labels - j 

G. Road maps . * 
K. Charts/diagrams 

I. Musical scores and son^s. i 

J. Movies/sl ides/f Mmstrips wi th test 

K. Tests ^ 
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OBSERVATION LQG; TEACHER ACT TV I TY ANALYSIS " 

Observe r Schdol XXX 

Date ^0-21-76- i 



•A 



Grade 



Activi ty 
Numbe r 


TI me 


Student/Teacher Activity 


Materia ! 


n 
fr 






Vavid^yKm/fl^d book-^tudy quoA^.tioyU, ditto 


Avi Vdddtng S W 


ind SaucQ. 






6hz2t6 uo/^tiZ tn qao^^pijOYU^' - ^^ZA^t" ztd. 


Economy Co. 
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■ ■ t — 
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ACTIVriY 
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look 
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A transcription of a classroom observation 



LOCATION 
(source) 
OF TEXT 



RESPONOERS 



24 



ZI.T. 



.ACTIVlU 
OF! 
RESPOhiDERS 



phonztic 
a'alo,u 



LEVEL 

OF 
TEXT 



Old toad 



oat toad 



26 



ook cut. 



6ound out 
S Knad 

< 

' ) 



tut 

iJ0OKd6 



LOCATI0>^ ' 

(source) 
QF TEXT 



book 



poem 



OAJltlXKeJi, 

iomdJi ^ 



^OKd 

loonjd:^ 



book 



DURATION 



book 



chalk- 
booAd 



K^padtad ioK 5-6 mnxU 



to 
Q> 

3 



3 

to 
H 

ox X 
O rt 



B2 
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APPENDIX C I 

• 1 ' 

A transcription of a*classro6n obser 




• Teacher XXX 

1 


Grade 


Level 1 Class size 22 


School - XXX 


bate 


12-9 


'Observer LS - . ' 










(J&SERVA- 
TION NO. 


ACTOR 


DOES 


LEVEL OF DISCOURSE 


LOCATlbN OR 

SOURCE OF DISCOURSE 


f 

TVP^ OF HATERUl 


^TVDC Ar 

TYPE Or 
'SELECTION 


TYPE OF 

Instruction 


DURATION 


\ 

COMMITS 


1 






and 6to^ 


)^q7umiui KmUng 

book McGAm-HlU 




6kAJtt tU60i 


A 8 


20 tniti • 








UVl J to A Ml 


*" 


It . ' 


rr 


II 


rr 


ir 






r> 






ir 


rr 


* rr 


M 


rr 






r} 


k.l'' 'i/vK. coo 




rr 


rr 


rr 


II 


fi > 












ca/id 






n d 


U — 






n 








^ tapt 


» 


» 


rr 










'■ 




r — ^-f 




* 11 












rr « 


'^^-^ 


\ ^ 




rr 


. ir 






-.3'4/IT 




•sentence 








' 8 


/ 0 tMJl * 






T 


iMiJtpx \ 4 ] 






— -f 


ok) \ 


« 


8 


n 




5 




Xjfovtthl 
O^X.C/lA«C*f 




SRA f97S IdJuUon 


\ 




t? 


5-7 moi. 




> 

6 ^ 


I *4 




'Ik 


A iu/ipu^e 6 OA, 
MotiiCA SRA 7973 


ir , 


'•s-^ 

iitonjy' 


ri 


)i 




7 


/'A 






r^^^ 


. 6kkl i 


t660n6 


ir 


7 min. 






» t 


ti&tzn6 (7 










rr 


11 / 






r 






connec^-^e-wj^be/iA^ 


mnfU ij} h 9 




R 










(5) 


-toteA* between ^'4 








fi 






. * 9 


T 














3 mijt. , 












ynoQfuxjmzd RtcuUng Bool 
3 McG^-K>ct^ 




comp. 


8 


h 










Mi * 













ON 



3 



13 



X 
rt 

?, 

0) 
Q. 



Ui 
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1 

ACTOR 


^ DOES 


LEVEL OF DISCOURSE - 


LOCATION OR 
SOURCE OF DISCOURSE 


TYPE OF MATERIAL 


TYPE OF 
SELECTION 


TYPE OF 
INSTRUCTION 


DUfVVTtON 


COHHFNT<: 




T 




itiaction& 




f -^M-^ » » * > 


in^oX' • 














II 


" II II 


>i II 


rr 


II 


\^ mJtt 
n *■ 






r ^ 
— ^ s~ 


fiand6 oat 
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3 






itu^tALLctijofiiilpwblmL, 


II 


II 


J 

" 1 


fi 

• 


II 




4 . 


A 
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^mniL-io-^matii . p^6. 


'ein 




II 
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trriMM.MMMMM 


. > J 1 M* 


II • 


ir 
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GZm S Co. ■* 




dWv^ 
tKcekpt 


d 
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M 




6 Ha/ipeA S Row 


4oceitcft faoofe 


material 




tl 




7 ^ 






in&tnuctwn/i/qu2Jition& 


JO (tm d iiConi 
G-cim (p7N73) 


nonciboo/^ 
{xmdtng cob) 


*U 


II <7 


II 


0 


» ,^ 


ff 




• u)o/id£t/phAa&eJi 
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II 


II 


tt 


4 . 


II 












GKzin Booji 




« 


II 
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tl 


II 


« II 




9 








SpM cohKittag 

^veA BiVLdett 




• tt 


II 

1 


II 
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J 

M 


took up 


wonxU 


Vict, Off ,Kdvancin 


no-uiddze-bdAn/KtW 
( Junior Vie. Vlctli 


noAy/inioAmi 
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n 


II 
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• 

mnxU/phuuxQj, 


. 6pM coJUizxMy 


6pzJiUng w6 
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ir 






r 
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paA4e4 oAound a^i 




Amazon Zoj&a 


pvtanhd 


matMfnat 


b * 


7 








look^ at (J2) 


It 


fi 


II ^ 




'J 


tl 




13 
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It ' « 


4 


II 


t> 






• )4 


ortiwm (431 


II 
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II 




' II 
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-3 
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APPENDIX E 



A 



I i 



Activity Numb^er 



Teacher Quest ipnna i re 



Teacher's Name 



^ Dat ^ N, 



\ 1 



Please answer.aU questions about the specific ^ctrfvitV- identified. 

° ^ * .A 

1. The primary purpose for this activity was- to » 

a. teach readi ng skills. ^ . \ 

^, b. ' teach literary appreciation (poems, short stories, novets3. 

\c. teach writing ski lis (sp'elling, punctuation, capital izati^n, report 
writing, etc.). . , - 

d.,- teach content fp^^g. „ math, social, sciences, science),. 

e: communicate t^e instructions or procedure for a r.elat^d activity. 

f. recreational reading: . . 

g. other (spec if yf. ' i \ - - ^^- ^ ^- 



2, If the purpose of this ^j^fvity was to teach ^reacfing skil*Is (3a above), 

which types of skills was it primarily intended to strengthen? ' 

a. Readiness skills (L,' R, alphabet fetters, directions, same, differer^t, etc.). 
b* Decoding skills. ^ « ^ 

c. Comlf)renension skills. * 



yf'' If the purpose of the Activity was to te^ch reading ski! 1 s, M fterary appr^cia- 
t»ion>y writing skills, or content (3a, b, c, d, ajbov^), will the students be, 
> tested: \y ' • I 



• . . <a.^ Immediately, ,as J monitbred the activity whil^ it occqrred.s 
% By oral questions in class. ^' . * ^ ^ 



\ * 

Will not b^^esfetd. 



\c. ,By a written test, 
-d. ;Qther (specify). 



4 
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APPENDS Elcontinued) 



Sampling Texts and Tasks • ^ ' 



If a vyritten t^st will be given', do the students know that they will be tested?* 



a. Yes ^ . : . - f 

b. - No , - . " •• ' V 

\ ^ . • 

c. Will pot be tested. 

. • s ' ^ 

If 5 written test will be giyen, when will it be qrven? 

a. Tonx^rrow. ' _ * 

b. Next week. ' * . 

c. At the end of the semester. ^ 
d- Other time. . 



( 



Please rate the appropriateness of the reading material used in tlfis activity 
for the strongest readers in your class* . 



* 1 

Very 
Difficult 



Just 
Right 



6 



Very 
' Easy 



4 



1 • 

Very 
NBor ing 



Tolerable 



Very 
Interesting 



1; V 7« Please rate the^same material for the .weakest readers in your clas*l< 



1 • 

Very 
.Difricult 



3 



0, 



Right 



6 



Very 
Easy 



iry 
5^1 ng 



Tolerable 



.5 



* Very 
Interesting 
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' ^ * APPENDIX F 

Suggested Revision of Read i ng.. Ceater Observatibn Form 



^ Title, Author, Edit ion, • Publ isher 




Type *of Select ioi^ 



1- 



ERIC 



1 . Textbooks 

a. reading > , 

b. engl ish/language 

c. social studies 

d. science 

e. mathemat ics 

f. .home economics«y ^ 

g. 'shop 

h. heal th , ^ 
I. gym , 

'j. art , ^ 

k. music 

1 . foreign language' 

2. 'Workbooks 
a-1 as above 

'jr Norttext Books 
a-i as above 
biography 
travel 
sports ' 
cooking/focJdT 

Fiction book^ • 



J • 
k. 
1 , 
m. 

^ 
a . 
h. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

5. 



novel s — general , 
stories, — s ingle \ 
short stories--col lectfons 
science fiction 
mystery 

Reference materials. 



a. encyclopedia ^ r • 

b. dictionary 
c/f)hohe book ' " 
d* ^catalogu^ 

e. other (thesaurus almanac, 

6. Per iod j ca 1 s ' 

a. .mS^azines, ^ - ' 

b: ^newspapers 

c. newsletters 

d. comic bopks 



etc.) 



7- Pamphlets 



a . 
b. 

c* 



^e. 
f. 



^product advertisi.ng/promot 
consumer informst ion 
ocg0n tza tlon fnfo'rmat ion/ 
pr^ftrtot ional « 
tdtiri St i reformat i on/promo t 
medical /Ileal th/fam-hfy 
safety 

occupational /career 



ion 



lonal' 



Ski 1 1 lessorvs 
decod i ng ^. 4-- 
compfeheRTs Ion 
spel 1 i ng 
grammar 
penmanshi p' • 
compos i t ion 



Prose ' 

narrat ive 3tory 
factual se'l ection 
essay ^ 
play 



Poetry 



8> Other 

lett^rs/memos 

b. student papers 

c. ditto sh^et 

d. carJs » ^ 
e . bul fet: ftt*%oards 
f . chalkboard 

g .v^a^sembly 
instruct Tons 

h. jp>roduct label s 

i . road friaps 

j . chq^ts/diagrams/ 

k. rriusical scores 
1 : f ilms/sl ides 
m. filmstrlps 
n^aud io' tapes 
V with text'^* 
o. other ' , . 
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Figure- -eaprriorrs- 



'^iFIgure 1. ,^Pcel iminary observation form with glossary. ^ 
.Figure 2, The current observation form with glossary. 



" 1 



\ 



' 1 
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f ' 



J 



i 



OBSERVATION 
' , NUMBER { 



INITIATOR 



•AGTLVItY . 
OF 

INITIATOR 



LEVEL 
OF • 
TEXT- 



^LOCATION 
*( SOURCE) 
OF TEXT 



RESPONDERS 



; ACTIVITY 

t)F/ 
•RESPONDERS 



LEVEL 
OF ' 
TEXT 



LOCATION 
(SOURCE) 
OF, TEXT 



PURAT I ON 



teacher-aid 

ditto sheet 
student 
student .and 
tutor 



reads-aloud 
says 

^ss t^s— 

expla ins 
corrects 
instructs 
points 
wri tes 
shows. 
1 istens 
inspects 



letter 

sound 
short vs. 
long vs. 
beg^ t 

sentence 

question 

pa ragrSph 

story 

chapter 

book 



nptebook 
teacher ' s 

workbpok 
chart 

cha] kboard 
book ] 



class 
class and 
— TtTt— ~ 
ff , students. 
# students 
and LT» 



describe 
identify 
'tlTVnk~aqoLrr 
look for : 
re^d aloud; 
r^ead si- 
lently' 
say 
point 
find ' 
tfell me 



letter 
sound 



book 

workbook 



sliorinvsT" 
long vs. ' 
oeg. soojnd 



•sentence ^ 

question 

paragraph 

story 

chapter 

boot 



^ i t to ^Ree f 

magazine 

newspaper 

(child's 
expe- 
rience) 

.(blank 
. paper)' 



Rules: K 

. 2. 
3- 



Activ-ities can be^orppcAfhcied: a) if one text is "specified, and both activities relate to it, b) if two texts 
are specified, and first text related to first activity. 

If initiator's text and responder's texts^match e^^ctly (level and source) , only respondfer's text 
Activities may be compounded if: a) they occur simultaneously, b) they are repeated closely assoc 
.fixed order* 



i s specified 
iated and . * 



Nestings are represented by successive level .of text, source of text pairs -(where the first pair is nested 
In the second pair). , ' . . * 




students) 
#S w/l.T. 
(number of 
students y/ith 
individual 
turns)^ 

d. C (class) 

e. C w/l.T. 
T & #S 
(teacher and 
students si- 
multaneous 1 y) 

g. T 

h, other 



wr i te 
copy 
correct 
sp^n 
dravy 
fin in 
ci rcle 



letters and/or sounds 



1 isten 



f 



say . ^ 
tell-s 

ask . / 

answe^ \ 
expia in \ ^ 
correct > 
Identify / 
describe 
define 
reca I T 
discuss 
ass^lgn 

intr^uce ' 

■ 

Toca te / ^ 
pick up 

look for ? 
iook up ^ 
look at 
points to 
f«atch 



vow^l com»Hiat,i o n s 
consoViant^blends 
syllabi^/ 
vvofd^bufld Ing 
wprd s^ments 



other * 



1 et'ter names . 

letter sounds $ 

voweJ 'consonarft 
discrlminatfort 

long, short 
beginning, ^and/or 
end Ing so^ds 




. name) 
di^tto sheet (name) 
word list 
wall chart 
cards 

game (name) 
book (name) 
audio tape '(neme) 
f i Im strl^p (name) 
film (name) 
niagazine (name) 
newspaper (name^ 

chalkboard 
ora I 

blank paper ' 



word s/ 
■vorc^f mean Ing 
prt^unc lat ion 
sjjfell ing 
^^nonyms 
?Bntonyms 
homonyms 
root^ 

preffx- suffix 



» comprehension skills 
comprehens ion 
quest ions 
r tna'in idea* ' 
sequence 

outline ^ 



^word combinations 



phrases 
clauses 
rute ^ 
Sentences 
quest ibns 
out 1 in^ 
paragraph 
passage* . 
story 
song 



wr I ting ski 1 Is 
punctuation 
cap! ta } izat ion 
paragraphs 

g ramma r« T 
verb tense 
subject-predicate 
parts of speech 
singular-plural 
' agreement 

style ^ 

metaphor 
simile 

other 



math book 
math workbook 
spel I Ing workbook 
language arts book 
language arts work- 
book 

social studies book 
social studies work- 
book 
science book - 
science' Workbook 
health book 
hea 1th workbook 

novel 

biography 

short. story 

anthology 

informational 

diet ionary 

encyclopfedia 



decod I ng 
comprehens ion 
naf rat i ve 

story 
factyal 

select ion 
poem 
play 

essay ^ 
song 

other 



^ther 



d. 



teacher 
I nstruc- 
tion 
teacher 
In i t lated 
and 

nx>n 1 tored 
^act i vl.ty 
teacher 
Initiated 
but not 
mon Itored 
act'i vl ty 
st'udent 
ini t lated 
independent, 
woT^k 
homework 
assignment 
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